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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—- &—— 
HE Chinese not only tolerate kicks in a very discreditable 
way,—they invite them. They have ceded to us a small 
territory known as Kowloon, to be used as an extension of Hong- 
kong, and on Monday it was to have been taken over. Captain 
May, with fifty police, accordingly went there on Friday, 
April 14th, to make preparations, but was attacked and com- 
pelled to retreat. Next day a hundred Sikhs of the Hong-kong 
Regiment, supported by the ‘ Fame,’ a torpedo-destroyer, were 
despatvhed to the spot, and found it occupied by a thousand 
Chinese Militiamen in uniform, with a small battery of artil- 
lery. The Chinese opened fire, but killed no one, and when 
the ‘Fame’ responded and the Sikhs charged, the Militiamen 
fled, and the British flag was quietly raised. The Viceroy 
explains that the soldiers were employed by a secret society ; 
but the British Chargé d’Affaires will probably demand his 
dismissal, and the surrender of the Chinese reserved rights 
over the city of Kowloon, as a compensation for the insult 
offered. The truth seems to be that the local Governors dis- 
like a!] territorial concessions, which hurt their pockets as 
well as their pride, and that Pekin looks on at a rising disin- 
terestedly, just to see which will win. It is very disagreeable 
to be compelled always to use force in China ; but what is one 
todo with a Government which never tells the truth, which 
oaly keeps promises when convenient, and which leaves its 
great agents to do exactly what they please ? 


A correspondent of the Telegraph, who appears to be 
thoroughly informed, declares that the reports as to the renewed 
health of the Pope are entirely unfounded. His Holiness is 
slowly fading away. He cannot regain strength. He did not 
take any part whatever in the “Coronation Mass” in St. 
Peter's, and nearly fainted while giving the inaudible 
“henedicite.” Rome, and indeed the whole Catholic world, 
is greatly agitated, and the chances of different Cardinals are 
freely discussed. According to the same correspondent, the 
most likely members of the Sacred College are Cardinal 
dOreglia, an irreconcilable, who looks in his photographs like 
a Grand Inquisitor ; Cardinal Parocchi, also an irreconcilable, 
but a great diplomatist ; Cardinal Vanutelli, a moderate, and 
the reported nominee of the Triple Alliance ;~ Cardinal 











Svampa, who would be a young Pope—-he is only fifty-one— 
and Cardinal Gotti, a saintly person, whom Leo NIII. 
is said to have designated his successor. He has a 
singularly beautiful face of the reflective ascetic kind. 
All kinds of intrigues are expected the moment the 
vacancy occurs; but, unless we are greatly mistaken, they 
will all be baffled, the Conclave acting with great rapidity, and 
ultimately electing by “acclaim,” which, as it is supposed to 
proceed from inspiration, bars all external interference. There 
is no prospect of the election of any but an Italian, nor, 
though every baptised Christian is eligible, of any but a 
Cardinal. 


A rumour has reached London from so many quarters that 
there must be something in it, that the Court of Cassation has 
practically decided the Dreyfus case. The Court will, it is 
said, in a few days declare, by a majority of ten, that Madame 
Dreyfus has failed to prove the existence of any new fact 
sufficient to justify it in issuing a decree for revision. Her 
appeal, therefore, will be rejected, and Dreyfus will remain 
at the Ile de Diable. That being legally settled, the 
Government, in order to quiet the agitation or relieve the 
consciences of its members, will pardon Dreyfus on condition 
of his not returning to France. It is needless to say that 
this monstrous compromise will satisfy no one, and in no degree 
quiet the conflict between the Army and the civil power. It 
will simply prove that no reliance is to be placed upon the 
independence of the Court of Cassation, and that the last 
defence in France against oppression by the Executive has 
ceased to exist. Frenchmen might as well be living under 
Louis XV., indeed they would have been safer, for they could 
have bribed a mistress or a Minister to defend them. Now- 
adays the only form of corruption which seems to offend France 
is bribery to secure an acquittal. The republication of wit- 
nesses’ evidence .continues, but nothing new is revealed, 
except indeed that the Staff, whether they have acted rightly 
or wrongly, did not act in ignorance.. Colonel Picquart told 
them only too plainly what they were doing. 


The Zines of Friday publishes a letter from its Paris 
correspondent in which he comes very near to revealing 
the ultimate secret of the Dreyfus case. It appears that a 
sum of £40,000 a year is regularly paid to the Ministry of War 
for secret service, and that the distribution of this money has 
been under the control of the Archivist and Colonel Henry. 
To whom they paid it is not said, the War Office keeping 
the secret jealously, but either a quantity was wasted 
in buying rubbishy “information” at once thrown into 
the waste-paper basket, or the rubbish was really bought 
at one rate and entered in accounts at another. In one 
instance, moreover, to which Colonel Picquart testifies, the 
Ministry assigned a special sum of £4,000 for intelligence, the 
money was paid to General Billot, then Minister of War, but 
except as to £920, there is no record of where it went. 
General Gonseé himself inquired after this money, but with no 
result. Forty thousand a year is a large sum to entrust to 
the unchecked control of a minute group of officers, wretchedly 
paid for their rank, foreed to live in a city like Paris, and 
imbued, we faney, with a tradition that one use of a Secret 
Service Fund is to provide in special cases the pay which the 
nation is too democratic to grant. 

Herr von Biilow, the German Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
on Friday, April 14th, explained to the Reichstag the Em- 
peror’s policy in Samoa. It was intended to adhere firmly to 
the Samoa Acts, unless they were modified by the consent of the 
three Powers. The tripartite Commission which has been 
appointed will therefore, though invested with supreme 
powers over all officials in Samoa, be able to do nothing 
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unless its three members are agreed, and also the Governments 
behind them. For Herr von Biilow, while deprecating war 
between civilised Powers for the sake of an island in the 
Pacific of no real importance, stated that German rights in 
Samoa were regarded in Germany as involving a point of 
honour, and the Government would assent to nothing which 
interfered with them. There is the rattle of the sabre to be 
heard in the speech, but we dare say it was only intended to 
conciliate the Colonial party and the Catholic Centre, which 
is anxious about the Catholic Pretender Mataafa. The 
prospect, however, is not altogether encouraging, and will be 
less so if Herr von Biilow does not attend more closely to Lord 
Palmerston’s advice. That able Premier told Count Walewski, 
who was disposed to menace, that the word “war” should 
never be mentioned between diplomatists. Neither England 
nor America is in the mood to be threatened. 


The Australian Colonies are said to be greatly moved by 
the proposed minute alteration in the Wine-duties, and intend 
to memorialise the Chancellor of the Exchequer. They believe 
the new rate will impede the sale of their local wines, which 
begins to be of importance. The Canadians also protest 
against the increase of the Stamp-duty, which, they say, will 
check the demand for all Colonial bonds. We are not quite 
sure that these statements are not intended merely to strengthen 
Sir William Harcourt’s hands, but in any case we are sorry to 
see them. Nothing could check the growing feeling between 
the Mother-country and her Colonies so much as an attempt 
on the part of the latter to interfere with our internal fiscal 
legislation. We do not interfere with theirs, even when opposed 
to all sound principles, and must claim the same independence 
of action for our own country. England is entitled to be as free 
in her internal management as Victoria is, and Englishmen will 
feel this protest to be, at least, ungracious. The truth is, the 
world is growing so small that it is impossible to do anything 
without its affecting some other place,—a change which does 
not tend either to liberty of experiment or to friendship. It 
is as if the law of gravitation were suddenly doubled in force, 
and all the planets were threatening to knock against each 
other. 


The Americans are finding out by experience that they must 
use Regulars to conquer Luzon, and that even with them the 
work will take many months. Under circumstances not yet 
explained Aguinaldo has captured ten or eleven Volunteers 
with their officer, and is holding them as hostages in the event 
of his terms being rejected. At the same time General Lawton, 
who has taken eight “cities,” has “retired” to Manila, and 
réports that in his judgment it will take one hundred thousand 
men to subdue, and thenceforward to garrison, the group. The 
retreat—for it clearly is a retreat—has discouraged the men, 
and it is said that whole regiments now demand to be sent 
home, as their term of service has expired. The Americans in 
the States are, therefore, quite gloomy, and the anti-expansion 
Democrats are hopeful of victory at the polls. The Govern- 
ment, however, 1s pursuing a wise policy, sending 15,000 
Regulars for service in the Philippines, and telling any weary 
Volunteers that they may go as fast as they like. Much too 
great importance is attributed in London to these checks, and 
also to American party talk. The checks only mean loss of 
time, and the Americans are just like us,—they must have 
their grumble. As to their giving up anything for which they 
have fought just because they are discouraged, they may 
believe it who please. We were discouraged after Isandhlana, 
but we are beyond the Zambesi all the same. 

In the Commons on Friday, April 14th, an interesting little 
discussion took place during the Navy Estimates as to our 
true policy in regard to Wei-hai-wei. Lord Charles Beresford 
dcclared that it was as good a place to make into a naval base 
as could be found anywhere. It was the best deep-water 
harbour in the whole of China, and an infinitely better place 
than Kiao-chow, which would require the spending of a very 
large sum of money if it was to be made into a good naval 
base. Later, Mr. Goschen explained very clearly the future 
intentions of the Government. They do not mean to spend 


a vast sum of money into making it into an impregnable 
place of arms provided with a dockyard. All that will 
be aimed at is providing Wei-hai-wei with stores and 
coals, and with facilities for minor repairs. 


It will not 





| 
be a place of shelter for a fleet, but rather a place of 
refreshment. But, of course, the stores and coal depots 
will require protection, and therefore there will be fortifie, 
tions on a reasonable scale and mounting guns in moderate 
numbers sufficient, in fact, to prevent raiding. Mr, Labou- 
chere professed himself dissatisfied at this, and seemed to 
think that either the place ought to be made impregnable or 
not defended at all. But is not that about as reasonable as 
saying that unless a cupboard is made intoa burglar-proof 
sate it ought to have no locks or bolts ? 


The House of Commons on Monday debated the Small 
House Acquisition Bill at considerable length, and not with. 
out confusion, considering that the Bill was attacked (1) be- 
cause it was so small and meagre as to be quite useless, (2) because 
it would throw a dangerous burden on the rates, (3) because 
it would damage the building societies, (4) because it could 
never compete with the superior attractions of the building 
societies, (5) because the working men did not want it. After 
his followers had splashed up and down in this quagmire of 
contradictions, Mr. Asquith, selecting the insignificant benefit 
argument, made a strong attack on the Bill. The real objection 
to the Bill was not that it was bringing into existence a new 
set of formidable powers to be entrusted to the localities, but 
that the scope of its operation was so restricted, and that the 
problem with which it deals was “such an infinitesimal 
adumbration of the real problem—the housing of the working 
classes—that it was hardly worth while to place it on the 
table.” Again, there were no compulsory powers and no new 
financial reservoir was provided, as there should have been iy 
the shape of a tax on ground-values. 


Mr. Chamberlain in his reply, after showing the contr- 
tradictory character of the opposition to his Bill, met 
with great force the more substantial objections. He 
denied that the building societies were to be considered to 
have a vested interest in dealing with the provision of houses 
for working men, but pointed out that, as a matter of fact, the 
societies would not be injured. The greater part of. their 
operations touched higher-class houses. For example, they 
had got £2,000,000 invested in mortgages of over £5,000 each, 
and half of their mortgages were above £500. Probably nota 
quarter of the mortgages were for sums of £240. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s chief recommendation of the Bill, however, was 
based, and rightly based, on moral and political grounds. We 
agree with him that the possession of a freehold house is of 
great advantage to the individual, and is also a security to 
the State. The mobility of the working classes, said Mr. 
Chamberlain, had been exaggerated. There were plenty of 
people in Birmingham who had lived from fifteen to thirty 
years in the same house. On the whole, we desire that the Bill 
should pass. It does not attempt to introduce the millennium 
but it is not the worse, but the better, for that. 


On Tuesday the House of Commons occupied itself with a 
not very profitable debate on the growth of national expendi- 
ture, raised on a Motion by Mr. Buchanan, and seconded by 
Mr. Souttar. Their chief complaint was, of course, that we 
were spending too much money on the Navy and Army. It 
was ridiculous, urged Mr. Souttar, to say that we needed our 
Army and Navy for the sake of defending our trade, for our 
trade was so widely diffused that no one would dare to attack 
it. If we would only live peaceably we would find our trade 
the best bulwark we could possibly have. Naturally, this sort 
of argument did not much affect the House ; but Sir Charles 
Dilke made a greater impression when he strongly defended 
our naval expenditure, but declared that we might, and ought 
to, get far better value than we do out of our Army expendi- 
ture. With this we agree. We believe that if Lord Kitchener 
were put at the War Office as a real Commander-in-Chief, and 
eiven a free hand, he would bring about enormous economies. 
No doubt there might be a mutiny of Major-Generalsand first- 
class clerks, but when that was quelled we should find not only 
that we had got a cheaper Army, but should realise also the 
truth of the maxim that economy and efficiency, as a rule, go 
hand in hand. 


Mr. Balfour in his reply had little difficulty in showing the 
absurdity of the pleas raised against our defensive expenditure. 
Specially good was his chaff of the Member who had suggested 
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that we only armed for purposes of aggression. “ He thinks 
that every nation in the world is pacific and unaggressive 
except one, and that is ourselves. If we abstain from aggres- 
sion he says that no other nation will attack us. It is only 
the immoral inhabitants of this country who are capable of 
making any assaults on our neighbours’ property and territory. 
According to this view, “the manifold temptations offered by 
defenceless shores or a rich commerce will never prove too 
much for the virtue of our neighbours in other lands.” 
Probably this was the best way to treat the speeches of the 
mover and seconder of the Motion, for there was little or no 
substantial argument to be found in their remarks. 


here was a sharp discussion in the Commons on Thursday 
as to the propriety of reducing the Sinking Fund by 
£2,900,000, Sir William Harcourt accusing the Government of 
“financial poltroonery” in throwing burdens upon their 
successors. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach replied, arguing that it 
was wrong to increase taxation in order to keep the redemp- 
tion of Debt at an unprecedentedly high level, but the debate 
was not serious, the country being little interested, and there 
was no division. There is, we fancy, no doubt that the 
over-rapid paying off of Debt is forcing Consols to an 
unnaturally high level, and that the subject as a whole should 
be taken up separately by the chiefs of both parties. There is 
something to be said yet for the utility of a moderate public 
Debt, which acts as a barometer of national credit, and enables 
the Treasury to invest with safety and without suspicion of 





jobbery. We regard the proposal to allow it to “widen the | 


> 


area of its investments” with intense suspicion. We shall 
have cities bought by the dozen with offers of Treasury loan: 
at the lowest rate. 


Lord Russell of Killowen on Thursday brought in his Bill 
for assimilating the giving or taking of illicit commissions to 
other kinds of fraud. It is a very stringent Bill, enabling a 
Judge to give a witness who speaks the truth a guarantee 
against being prosecuted for evidence which incriminates him- 
self. It goe , too, rather far. We have had no opportunity of 
reading the Bill, but we imagine from the masterly descrip- 
tion given of it by the Lord Chief Justice—a really 
extraordinary mass of condensed information, a book in 
fact, in pemmican—that it will prohibit “tips,” even when 
their object is not injurious to any one. If that is the case, it 
goes too far for public feeling, and will never pass the 
Commons. It is very ungenerous to obtain a reserved con 
partment by a fee to the guard, but to punish such a trick with 
imprisonment 1s absurd. The Commons will never do it. 
Lord Halsbury’s remedy is to require the assent of the 
Attorney-General, but probably some easier precaution will 
be found. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Zimes gives in his ‘letter 
published last Saturday a long analysis of the Pastoral Letter 
which the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna has issued against 
those who are urging a secession from Rome. It is in part a 
sensible enough document, its pith being that no man can be 
justified in quitting a Church which he believes to be true, on 
account of the political consequences of its action. “No 
political event can render a religion either true or false.” 
That is perfectly sound, though the political consequences of 
a faith may, and often do, raise doubts as to its divine founda- 


declares with a distinctness usually avoided by Catholic 
divines that the Pope and the Church are absolutely identical. 
“The Papacy is as old as the Church itself, and will last till 
the end of time. Christ made the Pope the toundation of His 
Church, and whoever renounces him renounces the true faith 
and will find the gates of Heaven closed.” 

At Presteign, Radnorshire, on Saturday last the Duke of 
Devonshire made a speech which, though devoted mainly to 
education, contained a personal passage of considerable 
interest. He began by a retrospect which he said could not 
but remind him “that he had already had a much longer 
political life than fell to the share of most men, and that the 
time must be very nearly approaching, if it had not already 
arrived, when it would be necessary for him to think of 
making room for younger and more active men.” It was 
impossible, he went on, to indulge in such a retrospect 
without being struck by “the great and extraordinary forbear- 





ance and confidence which were manifested by the people of 
this country towards their public men.” He had not 
always been on what had appeared to be, at the moment, 
the popular side. “ But whether as a Liberal statesman advo- 
cating popular measures, or whether as a Minister putting the 
integrity of the Empire before all other considerations, he had 
met with, on the part of his fellow-countrymen, the same 
measure of forbearance, the same measure of appreciation of 
the sincerity and good faith of his action; and for that con- 
fidence and forbearance he took that opportunity of ten- 
dering his warmest thanks.” There is something very noble 
as well as very touching in these proudly simple words. 
We can only say we are sincerely glad to think the public 
were wrong in their first impression that the Duke of 
Devonshire meant to foreshadow his early retirement. His 
wise judgment, his high sense of public duty, his entire want of 
personal ambition, and his absolute inability to feel rancour are 
qualities which can ill be spared. 


On Friday, April 14th, Mr. Chamberlain made a sympathetic 
speech to a deputation which desired him to prohibit the intro- 
duction of spirits into districts of West Africa where liquor 
had not yet been introduced. Though, as he said, neither a 
faddist nor a sentimentalist, and “certainly not a teetotaler,” 
he was strongly convinced that the liquor traffic in West Africa 
was not only discreditable to the true Imperialism—“the 
sentiment which I desire to inculcate in all my countrymen” 
—and derogatory to the British name, but also disastrous to 
British trade. After dealing with the strange statistical 


| anomalies of the spirit trade in West Africa, and noting how 
| greatly the duties varied in the French colonies—in Dahomey 





they are 9d. per gallon, and on the Ivory Coast 3s. 94.—Mr. 
Chamberlain declared himself in favour of a prohibitive zone. 
In places where spirits were not now known, as in Nigeria, 
they should not be introduced. The whole problem is most 
complicated, and we are not very hopeful of results; but 
credit must be given to Mr. Chamberlain for his courage and 
sincerity of purpose in attacking the question. 


It was stated at a recent meeting of the Metropolitan 
Gardens Association that the Middlesex County Council 
had promised £12,000 towards the purchase of the Dollis 
Hill Estate,—Lord Aberdeen’s house where Mr. Gladstone 
so often stayed. It appears that £50,000 ia all is needed to 
save the estate from the builders, and Lord Teynham suggests 
that the Gladstone Memorial Committee should, out of the 


| £30,000 they have received, help to acquire the estate. Ag 
| the Committee have apparently decided not to adopt the pro- 


posal to endow the Bodleian, we cannot imagine a better 
memorial than that of a Gladstone Park at Dollis Hill. The 
house might fitly be used as a Gladstone Museum,—+.e,, stored 
with Gladstone books, Gladstone pictures, and other records 
illustrating his career. At first the collection would be 
meagre, but by and by all sorts of Gladstone memorials 


| would gravitate to Dollis Hill. Apparently, £7,500 is still 


wanted to complete the purchase money, and that before the 
end of the month. A better memorial fora popular statesman 
than a people's park cannot be imagined. 

On Tuesday, at the London Diocesan Conference, the 
Bishop of London gave an address of great power and 


| Smee Ve despair of giving ene oh Sha oul 
tion, but the Archbishop presses his argument hard. He | 1% ight. We despair of giving a true impre sion of its value 
| in a short note, but may point out that the Bishop showed an 


extraordinarily keen appreciation of the ordinary layman’s 
view of the present crisis. What, he declare, the ordinary 
layman was concerned and disturbed about was (1) the notion 
that the system of the Church of England was being altered 
and “changed back into the system which it was meant to 
reform” ; and (2) the appearance of clerical insubordination. 
This is absolutely true. Equally sound was the Bishop's 
declaration that very little had been done to clear the issues 
on the controversy, and his insistence upon the misunder- 
standings that had arisen, largely owing to matters being 
insisted upon as essential which were not essential at all. 
The Bishop ended with an appeal to his clergy to trust him, 
and a reminder that “there is nothing so hateful in the sight 
of God as dissension among Christians.” 


unk Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Cousols (23) were on Friday 1103. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


~- > 
THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


i eo politicians will hear with pleasure that the 

Duke of Devonshire, who is only sixty-six, a middle- 
aged man, in fact, as we now reckon the duration of life, 
has no present intention of ending his public career. The 
two great parties look upon him, of course, with different 
eyes, but both would regard his departure with pain, and 
not merely the pain with which we all witness the disappear- 
ance of stars from the political firmament. There is conti- 
dence felt in him on both sides, warm among Conservatives, 
cooler among Liberals, but still on both sides clearly per- 
ceptible. The position of the Duke in politics is, in truth, 
a remarkable one. He is not, and does not pre- 
tend to he, a political genius like Lord Beaconstield 
or Mr. Gladstone; and he is not an orator, though his 
power of speech has greatly improved in the thirty years 
which have elapsed since we described it as rather ‘* wooden.” 
His power of prevision is probably not great—his forecast as 
to the questions on which party spirit would disappear 
uttered at Bury on May 15th, 1889, proved quite curiously 
wrong—and his general repute as an administrator is lower 
than the probable truth. Nevertheless, he was regarded for 
years as Mr. Gladstone’s inevitable successor in the Premier- 
ship, and now, if Lord Salisbury were in any way disabled, 
he would, in all human probability, replace him both as 
Premier and as Foreign Secretary. Weight of character has 
made up for every deficiency, weight of character and 
another force of which we shall speak presently. All 
politicians of all but the most extreme parties feel that the 
interests of the country are safe in his hands, and that if he 
will never do anything highly original, he will never lose 
nerve—jJust think of the nerve it took to quit Mr. Gladstone 
when he did—never make a great blunder, and never con- 
descend to the smallest trickiness. He will always rule like an 
able English gentleman, courageous and definite in his views, 
not too far in advance, but never blind either to facts or to 
the wishes of the people and the tendencies of the age. He 
will always, too, meet with less resistance alike from oppo- 
nents and from colleagues than is usual with the ruler of a 
free State, partly because his will is felt to be strong and his 
disinterestedness complete, but chiefly because he is perceived 
to look at affairs rather as Princes look than politicians. 
That is to say, he expects opposition, misunderstanding, diflfi- 
culty of all kinds, and while trying his best to remove them, 
regards them as natural and inherent in the scheme of 
things, and lives them down rather than combats against 
them. When opposition is unusually virulent he may feel 
annoyance, or, more frequently, amusement, but he betrays 
hatred of no one, and would, if we may for once embody our 
meaning in a “ bull,” try his own assassin without anger as 
without a disposition to acquit. We have always rather 
regretted that he has not been Foreign Secretary, not because 
we think him Lord Salisbury’s superior or equal in that 
Department, but because he would so master presuming 
Ambassadors. It is probable that something of this power 
is derived from a certain difference which exists between his 
position and his opinions. Belonging by birth as well 
as rank to the first class of nobles, immensely rich, 
and by temperament inclined to. moderation, the Duke 
of Devonshire has always been and remains a Liberal. His 
opinions on the land question positively shock Old Tories; his 
ideas of finance are Mr. Gladstone's: and he no more approves 
repression, except when visibly indispensable for a moment, 
than Mr. Bright did. He is, in fact, a Whig with the ideas 
of that great party—now once more triumphant, for Unionist 
is but Old Whig writ large—before prosperity had deadened 
its popular fibre and oe of the justice of equal 
rights. It is part of this character, and a considerable 
factor in the Duke's influence, that his temperance in speech 
is almost marvellous. We have read most of the speeches 
he ever made, and cannot recall one in which he has been 
bitter about a class, or savage towards an individual. He 
might put down the one or crush the other, but it would be 
with as little rancour as an engineer feels when he blasts a 
rock, or turns a river, or cuts through an interrupting spur. 
Forbearance of that kind is rare in democracies, is perhaps 
only possible in its perfection to an aristocrat, who can gain 
nothing in a brawl, and besides averting personal enmities, 


it makes on the popular mind an impression of kingly te 
serve, almost as valuable to a statesman as eloquence itself 
It is felt that it does not arise from indifference, or spring 
from natural good humour, but proceeds from an accurate 
estimate as to the proportion of things, which is of itself g 
guarantee of the surefooted judgment which Englishmen 
always a little flustered by brilliancy as the countryman was 
by the jokes in Punch, value in the politicians they accept 
as guides. They want to be led, and care no more for the 
leader's opinion of his opponents than soldiers care for their 
leader’s opinions on the General whom he is to. ont. 
manceuvre and defeat. The Duke of Devonshire is, in fact 
in all but originality a great man, and he would be sorely 
missed. 

It is usual in this country to say of any appreciation of g 
Duke that it is necessarily factitious, for that its object but 
for his wealth and rank would never have been noticed ; but 
is not that a little foolish, a little like saying that a cavalry 
leader would be no General but for his horse? Wealti 
smooths the path for every one except a poet, and England 
being, in fact, an aristocratic Republic, rank enables a man 
to enter the public service early ; but that being conceded, 
it may be doubted if rank is even a help to power. Dukes 
qua Dukes are despised, being supposed, from some in- 
explicable prejudice, to be feeble even among their caste ; 
and it may be doubted whether Mr. Cecil in the Commons 
would not be stronger even than Lord Salisbury. Elderly 
men of this generation have been ruled through great part 
of their lives by a manufacturer’s son, the son of a Jewish 
littérateur, and the son of a West Indian trader of Liverpool, 
and of those who have assisted them at least half of the 
most powerful have been strictly middle-class men. That 
the public like to see aristocrats in front may be true, 
because it is part of the Englishman's nature to prefer red 
to drab, but they do not give them power because they 
are aristocrats, or reject the competent because they are only 
commoners. They are absolutely unmoved by any claim of 
birth, being, in fact, usually quite ignorant of it, and 
ranking a Luttrell of Dunster with any other squire, 
and though they respect, and even a little fear, rank—God 
only knows why—they do not regard it as a claim to leader- 
ship, but place Mr. Gladstone decidedly above the Duke of 
Devonshire. There is, no doubt, an entire absence of the 
feeling which on the Continent often ostracises rank, and 
compels a Vicomte de Lugay, old as the Crusades, to mas- 
querade as Henri Rochefort, but the want springs from a 
deficiency in that envy which invests titles with such im- 
portance. The English feeling at bottom is a perfectly 
natural and simple one, a pleasure at seeing the greatest in 
the land enter into the great game upon the ordinary terms. 
Let the Duke of Devonshire make a political blunder, mis- 
manage a Departinent, choose an incompetent agent, or resist 
the people on any subject whatever on which it is not divided, 
and sce what his strawberry leaves willdo for him. They will 
simply crush him to the ground. The objection is positively 
unfair, as unfair as it is to say that Mr. Gladstone owed his 
charm to his mellifluous voice, or Lord Beaconsfield to his 
mordant satire. Both were accidents, both were usetul, 
and neither would have made its possessor Premier in the 
United Kinedom. The public judges politicians by their 
qualities, and the only political advantage conferred by rank 
is that the qualities are earlier and better seen. 





THE LATEST DREYFUS RUMOUR. 

NHERE is one feature of this Anti-Dreyfus agitation 
which, to our mind, almost passes comprehension. 

What makes the French Army so nearly unanimous 7 W/, 
does the average French officer or French private endure or 
approve the conduct of the Government and the Staff ’ 
That they should hate Dreyfus is natural enough. They 
believe him to be a traitor, and as they are possessed wit! 
the idea that all their defeats were caused by treachery, the: 
hate traitors with a kind of ferocity. So would, and so do 
Englishmen, the soldiers hunting deserters in wartime 48 
their personal foes; but as their history tells them of no 
traitors, and they are not bemused by a conviction of in- 
vincibility, they never bring forward a charge of treason. 
The writer has heard British officers abused by angry 
subordinates and soldicrs for every possible military offence, 
from incompetence to cowardice, but never heard even a 








suspicion that an officer had been bribed to betray his 
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des. The French are full of this suspicion, and when 
Generals believe it, or say they believe it, of a subordinate, 
the unfortunate man is doomed. Then Dreyfus is a Jew, 
and the Frenchman of the lower class is taught in his 
childhood to believe that the Jew inherits a curse which 
wakes him an enemy of mankind, capable of anything, and 
the lesson is never unlearned. The persecution of a 
Jewish officer accused of treason is, therefore, intelligible, 
more especially as some Jews after the Court-Martial, 
in the hope of securing justice for a co-religionist, did 
scatter money in a most imprudent way; but then comes 
the unintelligible side of the matter. It is perfectly clear to 
the meanest intelligence that Dreyfus, even if guilty, was 
illegally tried. The Staff almost formally admit it, General 
afier General refusing to answer the question whether secret 
documents were shown to the Judges of the Court-Martial, 
though a denial of that statement would go far towards 
establishing their case. The Army at large must see that 
this is the case, and must see also that it concerns them 
directly and most closely. If an officer can be condemned 
on evidence he never heard of, and has no opportunity of 
rebutting, where is the security for any soldicr? The 
oflicer’s commission, the conscript’s liberty, is at the mercy 
of any enemy, any “ delator,” whom a superior may choose 
to trust, or whom the regiment is willing to use, to get rid of 
a disliked man. The officers of the French Army are jealous 
for their commissions—so jealous that they will not allow 
the State, as in all other European Armies, to dismiss them 
without reason assigned—and the conscripts are jealous for 
the few rights they still retain; yet they say nothing when 
their right to a fair trial before degradation and punishment 
is almost openly taken away. If an officer or soldier can 
be tried as Dreyfus was, no officer’s commission, no con- 
script’s liberty, is secure for an hour; yet they seem not to 
care. Indeed, they are understood to demand as a condition 
of continued obedience that the sentence extorted from a 
Court-Martial by a trick shall not be annulled, nor the 
accused be tried again even by a fresh Court-Martial. 
The Court of Cassation, it is rumoured, will shortly 
decide that there is no evidence to warrant revision ; and no 
one doubts that if the rumour is true, the decision will be 
given in deference to the Army, and to Ministers who dread 
an open expression of its displeasure. Why is the Army 
declaring, not only against justice, but against its own 
interest, on a point upon which it has hitherto been, if any- 
thing, unduly sensitive ? An officer’s commission in France 
is by law his property. Grant Dreyfus to be a traitor, and 
to deserve degradation or death, and still his property has 
been taken away from him because unseen witnesses told 
his Judges in his absence a tale which he was never allowed 
tohear.. And all French officers quietly approve ! 

This thing is to us as unintelligible, unless the officers are 
terrorised, as the method of investigation pursued by the 
Court of Cassation, or the method of pacification adopted 
by the Government. Why in the world, as the 7Zimes 
has already asked, did the Court of Cassation, as clearly 
appears from the evidence republished in the /iyaro, permit 
the Generals to refuse to answer its questions ? Olflicers have 
no such privilege under French law. Their answers could not 
criminate themselves, even if that had been in France legal 
ground for the refusal. ‘They could not have imperiled the 
State, which would: have been a legal reason for caution. 
They could not have been contrary to military discipline, 
though that was alleged, for discipline, even on the Con- 
tinent, demands obedience to regular authority, and no one 
pretends that the authority of the Court of Cassation is not 
strictly regular. There is no explanation except that the 
Court was afraid of the Generals, just as there is no other 
explanation of the conduct of the Government. Why has 
the Cabinet not published the whole truth, or asked the 
Assembly, as a British Cabinet would have done—nay, did 
do in the Sheffield Trade-Union trials—for a special Com- 
mission with special powers of investigation, or given a 
decision for itself to terminate agitation? Because it is 
bound in legal meshes? Nonsense. Strong French 
Ministers know how to break through legal meshes, and 
With the Chamber at their back they can do anything, as, 
indeed, the Dupuy Bill overriding the Criminal Chamber 
clearly showed. The truth is the Government is afraid,— 
afraid of the populace, afraid of the Army, afraid— 
a very little——of European opinion, afraid—still less—of 
the great financiers whom it is estranging, afraid—least 








of all—of its own conscience. We should not mention that 
last fear, discussion of the infinitely little being useless, but 
for a report, repeated in three well-informed quarters, that 
Dreyfus is to be pardoned. Pardoned! He is guilty of 
treachery, according to the Government. He was fairly tried 
and rightly sentenced, according to the Government, the 
whole country is hostile to him, no one pleads for him 
except a corrupt Jew syndicate which secretly wishes the 
dissolution of the Army, and therefore he is to be pardoned ! 
Is there any possible explanation of that except that the 
Government know him to be innocent, that they think his 
guilt must be assumed for political reasons, but that as 
individuals they are afraid of remorse and consciousness of 
guilt for punishing an innocent man? So they let him off 
penalties, consider that being wealthy he can live anywhere, 
and declare to themselves that they have harmed no one. 
They will harm France at any rate, for if that monstrous 
rumour is true no one will believe that France is in the hands of 
men of nerve. And they will harm the French Army, for 
as the facts filter slowly down through that vast mass every 
officer and every conscript will feel that his one security, his 
right of appeal to an unprejudiced and free Tribunal of his 
comrades, has for ever passed away. He is left by military 
practice and the connivance of the Government at the 
mercy of secret informers, whom he can neither see nor hear. 
That is the total result of the disgraceful series of intrigues, 
perjuries, concealments, and suicides, which even good 
Frenchmen affect to ignore, because the confidence of our 
grand Army in its devoted chiefs must not be shaken. 





THE MENACE TO ENGLAND'S COMMERCIAL 
SUPREMACY. 
HE April number of the Forwm contains under the 
above heading an article of a kind with which the 
British public is getting very familiar. Nearly once a month 
some one finds a new ground for believing that the day of 
England’s greatness is over, and that we are on the way to 
becoming a misty and poverty-stricken island in the 
Atlantic, filled with disused coal-shafts, decaying factories, 
and cities with grass-grown streets. We do not believe in 
these forecasts, for reasons which we shall endeavour to 
state presently, but at the same time we do not dislike, but 
rather are glad to see, this running fire of pessimistic pro- 
phecy. In asense every nation’s commercial prosperity is 
perpetually menaced, and this being so it is as well that we 
who are now so prosperous should be constantly reminded 
of the menace, for in truth there would be great danger if our 
people were ever to sink into the pleasant dream that they 
need no longer be up and doing, but that they might sit quiet 
and expect prosperity without effort. The nation that 
fatuously accepts great commercial prosperity as its birth- 
right is on the road to ruin. Anything, then, that tends to 
keep our people vigilant, and to make them be always can- 
vassing their position and seeking for sources of weakness, 
is to be welcomed. It is unrest, not smug content, that 
makes nations great. 

But though weare glad to sce plenty of Cassandrasabout, and 
though we hold that the way to defeat those prophecies is to 
listen to them, and to consider carefully what they are worth, 
we must confess that most of the recent alarmist magazine 
articles have been based on exceedingly erroneous premises, 
and have had equally erroneous conclusions. The paper in 
the Forum by Mr. John P. Young is no exception. Indeed, 
it is a very typical example of the fallacies of the alarmists. 
As far as we can gather from a somewhat confused and 
erratic article, Mr. Young thinks that the enormous strides 
made by the iron industry in America constitute a terrible 
menace to England. He also seems to think that the fact that 
we are the great creditor nation will ultimately produce our 
destruction. We used to have the interest on our loans paid in 
raw material, but soon it will be paid in manufactured articles, 
which influx of manufactured articles will, it is urged, 
kill our own manufactures, and so plunge us in ruin. 
Now, in our opinion, both these notions are utterly fallacious. 
It is true that the great growth of the American iron trade 
may prevent our iron trade from growing any larger, or may 
even produce a decline (though that is not likely), but even 
if it does we shall as a nation gain, not lose, by the 
development of the American iron trade. That development 
will not take place unless American iron can be produced 
cheaper and better—better here means cheaper—than 
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our English iron. That means that the raw material of 
many industries and an article in constant use will be 
lowered in price. If iron is lower in price the building 
of everything, from houses to railways, becomes cheaper, and 
this cheapness, again, means that the ball of prosperity is set 
rolling in a hundred different trades. It is the same thing 
with the bogey of our debts being paid in manufactured 
articles instead of in raw material. That fallacy rests in 
part upon a useless and absurd distinction between raw 
material and manufactured products. We used to think of 
refined sugar as a manufactured article. We know now that 
it is in many cases a raw material, and that though since it 
has been sent here at a low price our refineries have suffered, 
other industries based upon sugar as a raw material have 
sprung up which employ far more capital, and also 
more labour, than the old refineries. At the same time, 
the refineries, though less prosperous, themselves do 
a bigger trade than before, and employ more hands. 
There are plenty of other things besides sugar which are 
both raw material and manufactured articles. Even sup- 
posing that America sent here nothing that could be worked 
up again, but only entirely finished articles, we should not 
lose. The fact of her being able to send them here implies a 
fall in price, and by that fall we as a nation should benetit. 
The effect of a fall in price is to save money to the consumer, 
and that saving is not lost. It is to a great extent spent in 
cheapening production in an old industry or in starting a 
new one. ‘The notion of a country being ruined by a flood 
of cheap goods is a pure delusion. It is a flood which, if it 
takes place, is like the Nile flood, a source of future growth 
and development. We have been hearing of this dreadful 
flooding process for the last quarter of a century. In fact, 
during that time it has been supposed to be in full 
operation. Yet all that time our national wealth has 
been steadily augmenting. The truth is, Mr. Young 
and those who write like him have never grasped the 
fundamental fact that trade, like mercy, conveys a double 
blessing. One country’s wealth does not involve another 
country’s poverty. On the contrary, no country can grow 
rich without to some extent enriching other nations. Those 
of the other nations who practise Free-trade benefit most, 
but even the Protectionist countries feel the effects. In 
truth, all that the increase of manufacturing in America 
will do will be to give us new opportunities for developing 
our trade and commerce. Of course, if we have not the 
energy to seize these new opportunities we shall decline, but 
the decline will not be owing to America’s rise as a manu- 
facturing and exporting Power, but to our own want of 
energy and enterprise. 

And this brings us to the point upon which we specially 
desire to insist,—namely, that a nation’s commercial 
prosperity consists in the lust resort, not, as Mr. Young 
seems to think, in rich soil cr in deposits of coal and iron, 
but in the energy, and power, and ingenuity of its in- 
habitants. Jf not, how much richer Spain would be than 
England. Take an example which we have often used 
before, but which is none the less effective. Belfast 
and the country near produces none of the things which 
are used to build great ships. She has neither iron nor wood 
nor coal of her own. Sle has not even by nature a harbour 
peculiarly well adapted to the floating of great ships. Yet 
Belfast holds the first place in the world for the building of 
strong and faust passenger and merchant steamers. The 
reason is that Belfast possesses inhabitants of exceptional 
vigour and enterprise,—men who can seize an opportunity 
and turn it to their advantage. But the United Kingdom 
is full of such people, and therefore, as long as we keep these 
qualities, we need not fear any increase in American 

rosperity. Their prosperity, as long as we are sound at 
10me, does not menace, but merely feeds, our own prosperity. 
What, then, we want to do is to maintain the qualities 
ef our race. How is this to be done? Something 
may, and no doubt ought to, be done in the way of 
educating our people more thoroughly, and not merely 
by technical, but also by mental, training. But, above 
all, we must keep our moral strength undiminished. 
Whatever tends to the moral building up of the nation, will 
also tend to maintaining and increasing our commercial posi- 
tion. Therefore, though we do not think that the Empire can 
be shown to pay in pounds, shillings, and pence, we hold 
that it is of vast importance. It gives the nation 
moral, as apart from purely material, aims, and helps to 





. | 
make our people think of other things than mer 
money-grubbing. A slavish Empire, an Empire of 
nothing but rich estates and valuable _ plantations 
an Empire that was merely a tied - house to our 
manufactories, would degrade, not raise, our moral tone 
as it degraded first the moral tone and then the commercial 
prosperity of Spain. But an Empire that is freely governed 
and on a non-selfish basis—on the basis, that is, of the eo0d 
of the people governed—helps very greatly to build up 


the morale of the nation. It is for this reason that 
we support, and shall always support, a true and 
wise and honest Imperialism. Again, the policy of 


Free-trade, quite apart from its immense economic 
advantages, is of great use in strengthening the moral 
character of the nation. Free-trade is the great anti. 
septic against corruption in government. When governments 
can make or mar men’s fortunes by the addition or excision 
of a word or a line in a Tariff Bill, the furious money 
interests involved corrupt both Legislature and Administra. 
tion. When protection of native industries is no part of the 
business of Government, men have no such dangerous and 
dreadful interest in executive and legislative action. Free-trade 
does not, of course, always cure corruption, but there are few 
Protectionist countries which are not corrupt. Yet one other 
matter is worthy of notice in considering the maintenance of 
our national energy and enterprise. We must see to it that 
the conditions of life in our great centres of population are 
such as produce healthy and happy men and women. If 
we foul the air and the rivers, and let our slums spread go 
that we have thousands of men and women among us who 
have never seen anything better than a squalid little 
street of grimy two-story houses standing in dirty smoky 
air, we are bound to degenerate. People who grow up under 
such conditions can never add to or increase the mora! force 
of the nation. 

We come, then, back to this. Our commerce is not 
menaced by American prosperity, but it would be instantly 
menaced by any decay in our own energy and enterprise; aud 
energy and enterprise rest on our moral condition. The 
nation must, in spite of the priggish sound of the 
phrase, like Wordsworth’s * Happy Warrior,” “make its 
moral being its prime care.” And to do this we must, as 
we have said, maintain the Empire on the lines on which we 
now maintain it, keep to Free-trade, and see to it that we 
do not become a land of slums and dirt and dreary ugliness 


f we 


instead of a land fit for human beings to live in. Ii 


| attend to these matters, and show the same spirit in the future 


that we have in the past, there is no fear of our losing our 
national prosperity. If we neglect them, no slackuess in the 


rogress of our rivals’ prosperity will avail to save us. 
pros 





THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE. 
HE miserable agitation under which France is smarting 
for the moment has revealed in all their horror tue 
iniguities of espionage. It is a system which all uations 
loathe, but whose suppression no nation is strong enough to 
advocate. Secret service, in fact, in one shape or another, 
exists, and will exist, in all civilised countries until inter- 
national relations are largely modified. Yet without a touch 
of prejudice it may be said that France is better adapted by 
habit aud temperament to this sly practice which has wrought 
her ruin than any other nation, save her great ally. For if 
we forget the tangle of foreign jealousies and look within 
the borders of France herself, we shall find an active 
system of spies and spying. If she keeps an attentive 
eye upon her enemies, she is no less watchful of her own 
citizens, whom she would fain believe miracles of loyalty. 
In brief, no man domiciled in France, be he native or alien, 
escapes the notice of the authorities. To be known to the 
police is in England something of a disgrace ; in France it 
is to be a free-born citizen, or an accepted foreigner, 
and if we do not recognise this striking difference which 
divides the countries, we shall never understand the miser- 
able intrigue which threatens to destroy our neighbour's 
self-respect. 

France, then, for all her free and democratic institutions, 
is watchfully suspicious. She turns an eager eye upon all 
those who sojourn within her borders. In the first place, 
every full-grown citizen, every acknowledged stranger, is 
diguified by the notice of the prefecture. Down there on 
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the Quai des Orfevres is kept a vast pile of papers, to which 
the familiar name of dossrers is given ; and no resident in 
Paris (we speak now of the capital, though the system is 
universal) is so poorly considered as to escape the Prefec t's 
attention. Every man, then, has his dossier, to which is 
added the smallest. fragment of information which assiduity 
can gather. Without his own knowledge, the eyes of the 
city are upon him: and here, at least, ignorance 1s bliss, for 
no man endures to live a conscious victim of a Govern- 
ment’s curiosity. How, it may he asked, is this constant 
inquiry sustained ? The police of France is organised 
less With a view to the detection of the guilty than to 
the observation of the innocent. Curiosity must be 
satisfied at all costs, and we are gratified with the strange 
epectacle of a democracy pledged to a system which 
would better befit a tyranny of the Middle Ages. The 
Prefect or his staff is supposed to be omniscient ; 
into his willing ear are poured the gossip and 
scandal of the day. For instance, there are certain meeting- 
places in Paris which are not commonly discussed. Yet the 
persons who manage them are always on terms of friendship 
with the police. We have M. Goron’s word for it that a per- 
fect, understanding exists in this instance between the law 
and the lawbreaker. The Prefect, in fact, promises his pro- 
tection in return for information received. The information 
is useless, and the system would be inexplicable did not M. 
Goron, himself a distinguished official, supply the key. It 
pleased Louis XVI., we are told, to know what roysterers 
were abroad yesternight, and that the Monarch’s curiosity 
might be satisfied a method of discovery was devised, which 
has lasted unto this day. Was ever a dr ler situation 
dreamed even in comic opera ? The Revolution was brought 
about in the midst of bloodshed and terror that Louis XVI. 
might be deprived of all power to influence the people, and 
the people, by mere force of tradition, has carried on his own 
impertinent and purposeless method of collecting news which 
does not concern it. And no one protests, partly from habit 
and partly because there is a general feeling that information 
thus gathered cannot be used against the subject of inquiry. 
Of course it can, and doubtless is; yet the Frenchman 
does not complain. If his dossier be scrupulously kept, so 
also are the dossiers of MM. Dupont, Durand, and Drumont. 
Moreover, his criminal code has accustomed him to an 
habitual suspicion. Where every man is guilty of all the 
crimes until he prove his innocence, it is well to take pre- 
cautions, and it is in accord with the spirit of French law, 
as it was in accord with Louis XVI.’s curiosity, to discover 
beforehand the worst that may be known of all potential! 
breakers of the law. So the oflicials of the prefecture collect 
their news by smoking cigars with the patrons or patrennes 
of unadvertised meeting-places. But this is not their only 
method of procedure. Their energy is astonishing, and the 
present writer was once most sensibly flattered by their 
attention. He was travelling from Paris to Dieppe, and had 
fallen into a half-sleep, when suddenly he woke up to hear 
his own private affairs discussed at the other end of the 
carriage. The speaker, a Frenchman, had an intimate 
acquaintance with his habits and movements, and only onc 
explanation was possible : a detective of the railway line had 
committed an indiscretion from sheer boredom. It is dilfi- 
cult to account for this waste of force; and no wiser reason 
may be hazarded than that it is a part of a system to which 
every Frenchman is covertly accustomed. 

But the old-fashioned, monarehical method of spying has 
been strangely supplemented during the last five years. 
When Carnot was murdered in 1894 the whole of France 
was seized with panic, and a Bill against the Anarchists was 
shed through the Chamber in the late autumn. The 
Deputies, anxious for their favourite w atering-places, accepted 
the wildest provisions, and the concierges of Paris were pro- 
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moted, almost without opposition, into informal agents of the | 


police. 


Henceforth there was a spy in every house, whose 


| leneth. 


duty it was to record the habits, the friends, the pursuits of | 


all the occupants. The plan, no doubt, was borrowed trom 
Russia, and truly it reflects no credit upon the Republic. 
For a worse instrument of tyranny and blackmail was never 
invented, and it is most contemptible because it will always 
remain ineffectual. The honest concierge is still amenable 
to bribes, and a villainous /ocutaire would take a peculiar care 
to win the respect of his legal guardian. Moreover, by 
his station and upbringing, the concierge is deficient in 
intelligence, and it is more than likely that he shows 





his limitations in befogging the police. Nor can he hide 
from his clients the responsibilities of his new position. He 
will tell you, inadvertently of course, the address of a friend 
who has escaped your notice, or he will reveal, as it were by 
accident, that he has a perfect knowledge of another friend's 
peculiar failings. The situation is not dangerous, but it is 
not pleasant, and though habit accustoms one to suspicion, 
it is difficult to accept without question this return of demo- 
cratic France to the practices of “ monaichical barbarism.” 
Louis XVI. perished upon the scaffold, and the descendants 
of his executioners have intensified the petty tyranny 
which cost him his life. Nor has this tyranny decreased 
of late. The Affarre has-dipped France deeper in the 
mire of terror, and to-day not only are citizens watched, 


but their letters are unscrupulously opened. No man 
whose political convictions are well-known and un- 


popular need expect to receive his correspondence through 
the simple channel of the post. On the contrary, it will be 
read, censured, and perhaps suppressed. Nor is the simple 
foreigner exempt from this scrutiny, and a Jew’s best method 
of communication is a special messenger. The other day 
M. Dreyfus, the brother of the condemned man, pointed out 
quite simply that he had been shadowed for five years, and 
there is no doubt but that all his correspondence has been 
austerely sifted. ‘These restrictions upon the liberty of the 
subject would cause the wildest uproar in England, which is 
not a democracy. In France, which boasts the triple 
watchword—* Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ’”—no infringe- 
ment upon the simple rights of the citizen seems to be 
resented. But France, as we have pointed out before, is 
still the slave of tradition. She has adopted a Republican 
form of government by an effort of intellect ; she speaks of 
freedom with all the eloquence of a parrot. None the 
less, and this proves how closely she clings to the past which 
she has dishonoured, she resents no encroachment upon the 
rights of citizenship ; she is willing that servants should spy 
upon their masters, and she is even prepared to approve, 
after thirty years of untrammelled government, the prurient 
curiosity of Louis XVI., whom she sent to the scaffold. 
Where will history show a more surprising succession of 
reckless contrasts ? 





NATIONALIST REUNION. 
(IR THOMAS ESMONDE’S reasons for resigning the 
Ne) office of Whip to the Irish Parliamentary party are an 
interesting contribution to Nationalist history. Sir Thomas 
limself appears to have been genuinely anxious for the 
reunion of Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites. His attitude 
throughout the recent negotiations has been that of a peace- 
maker. Ever since February 13th he has been making and re- 
ceiving suggestions as to how a reconciliation is to be brought 
about. But unexpected difficulties turned up at every stage, 
and the effect of these is visible in the step he has now 
taken. On February 13th he received the Parnellite request 
for a preliminary conference, and at once forwarded it to 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. Ifealy. At this point Sir Thomas fell 
ill, and handed over the negotiation to Captain Donelan. 
Had the Anti-Parnellites been really anxious for union, 
a week would have been more than enough to secure 
their consent to such a conference. At the end of that 
time, however, matters seemed to have gone back rather 
than forward. On February 21st Captain Donelan reported 
to Sir Thomas Esmonde that the majority of those with 
whom he had been in communication seemed determined 
not to accept the Parnellite proposal. If this majority had 
had the courage of their opinions the transaction would 
naturally have ended here. But to allow this would 
have been to take on themselves the whole responsi- 
bility for the breakdown of the first serious attempt at 
reunion, and no one, seemingly, was prepared to go this 
Two days later, Mr. Dillon made the belated 
discovery that the matter ought to be considered at a party 
meeting, and on February 28th Sir Thomas Esmonde 
instructed Captain Donelan to send out the necessary 
notices. Captain Donelan suggested March 18th as a 
fitting day for the meeting, on condition that Sir Thomas 
could be present at it. On the surface this reads like 
a compliment to Sir Thomas Esmonde, since it puts him in 
the position of the necessary man. This is not the sense, 
however, which Sir Thomas himself attaches to it. He 
calls it, indeed, a peculiar stipulation, in view of the fact 
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that during the whole of the last four years his convenience 
has never been consulted. We rather imagine that, in his 
opinion, the object of the peculiar stipulation was simply to 
secure a further chance of delay. His health or his engage- 
ments might not allow him to attend the meeting, and then the 
blame of its not coming off would be his. For some reason 
or other, March 18th was found an impracticable date, and 
first March 21st, and then March 28th were substituted. 
By this time the object of the meeting had been pretty well 
forgotten, and the various sections of the Anti-Parnellites 
were chiefly concerned in charging one another with being 
the cause. of the delay. From Sir Thomas Esmonde’s narra- 
tive it certainly appears that the cap best fits Mr. Dillon. 
Mr. Healy had all along been in favour of holding the 
meeting, and so, so far as words went, had Mr. Blake and Mr. 
T. P.O’Connor. But all their remonstrances failed to shake 
Mr. Dillon’s resolution, his tactic, apparently, being first 
to postpone the meeting to the eve of the Recess, and then to 
discover that the eve of the Recess was a bad time for 
holding it. This, at any rate, is Sir Thomas Esmonde’s 
reading of what happened. He insists that a meeting of the 
party could have been called at any moment, and hints that 
the reason why it was not called was that not only Mr. Dillon, 
but even Mr. Blake and Mr. T. P. O'Connor, wished to put it 
off until they had secured the rejection of the proposals the 
meeting was summoned to consider. In this way they staved 
off an ungrateful reconciliation while posing all the time as 
willing and eager to work for it. Certainly it is noticeable 
that these three gentlemen were foremost in advocating the 
rejection of the Parnellite overtures. It is not surprising 
that Sir Thomas Esmonde should decline to take any further 
part in the guidance of a party conducted on these lines. 


The apparent conclusion from these manceuvres is that the 
reunion of the Nationalist party is still a long way off. If 
Mr. Dillon had really wished for it he would have lost no 
time in closing with Mr. Redmond’s proposals. The grounds 
of difference between them are no longer sufficient to explain 
their persistent separation. Their divergent estimates of 
Parnell’s character are not of much consequence so long after 
his death, and Mr. Dillon's disposition to maintain a close 
alliance with the Liberal party ean hardly survive the very 
evident intention of that party to give Home-rule a place very 
far down in the programme. What really keeps the two sections 
apart are probably those purely personal considerations 
which so often outweigh political interests. The question, 
* Who shall lead the reunited party, give the final shape to 
its policy, and determine its relations with English Liberals ?’ 
is one which, if the Nationalists are to take rank as a serious 
force, must be decided with an heroic disregard of individual 
feelings and ambitions, and this prospect cannot bea pleasant 
one for those who foresee that it may probably be decided in 
a way which they will not like. To lead a section of the 
Nationalists may not seem to Englishmen a very heroic 
object, but if it be the best that, under existing con- 
ditions, is open to a man, he may not care to give it up. All 
reunions are liable to be delayed, if not rendered impossible, 
by this tendency, and as the Nationalists now have at least 
three leaders, the difficulties in the way of the three being 
reduced to one are great. ‘They are even greater, perhaps, in 
the case of an Irish party than of any other, from the fact 
that the interval between the leaders and the rank-and-file is 
probably less in Ireland than anywhere else. The quickness, 
the ingenuity, of the national character makes Irishmen 
difficult to lead unless the distance between them and their 
commander is very great. This was the secret of Parnell’s 
extraordinary success. He had neither lieutenants nor 
counsellors. The interval between him and every other 
Trish Member, like the interval between the Czar and his 
subjects, was so great that it reduced all distinctions among 
them to insignificance. Now several of them are on a foot- 
ing of real equality among themselves, while many more think 
that they are; and this is not a state of things that makes 
leadership easy. 

Thus the dispositions of the Nationalist Members do not 
help on reunion, and the present political situation makes 
it casy for them to indulge these dispositions with a clear 
conscience. We can readily believe that if the triumph of 


Home-rule or the financial interests of Ireland would be 
plainly furthered by a reconciliation between Parnellites and 
Anti-Parnellites, even those who are least inclined to make 
advances would realise that it was their duty to put aside 
their own feclings and to think only of the requirements of 





Nationalist policy. But men who are quite prepared to 
make sacrifices for an object of real moment may not be j 
the same mood when the inducement is very much path A 
And in this case the inducement—for the time—is very smal] 
indeed. Let us suppose that the recent negotiation, instead 
of ending in Sir Thomas Esmonde’s resignation and nothing 
more, had actually brought Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites 
into line, what would have been the immediate result 2 Just 
none at all. Liberal journals would have written a number 
of leading articles in which the political virtues of the Trish 
people would have been glorified, and vague hopes held out. 
of future co-operation on the part of their English well. 
wishers. But neither in Parliament nor in the country would 
the situation have been in any way changed. The one real 
hope of the Nationalists lies in such a close balance of 
English parties that their alliance will be sufficient to ensure 
office to those who accept it. The moment that this con- 
dition is realised Home-rule will again become a vital ques- 
tion. English Liberals will have to choose between conceding 
the full Irish demand and foregoing office. We feel no doubt 
that if this balance is secured at the next General Election 
the reunion of the Nationalists will be accomplished without 
the loss of a moment. The man who then stands in the 
way will at once be regarded as a traitor, and in view of this 
certainty the part is not likely to have any attractions. But 
till that time comes no good would be done by healing the 
present schism, while there is abundance of enjoyment to be 
derived from keeping it alive. 





THE DIFFUSION OF PROPERTY. 


\ E understand the argument of those who think with 

Sir J. Pease that the State should abstain from al] 
forms of Socialistic experiment, and have some sympathy with 
it, but apart from that abstract idea we can see but one real 
objection to Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill enabling local Councils to 
advance small sums to help poor men to build their own 
houses. The Colonial Secretary is a little afraid of his own 
plans, and puts in too many restrictions, one of them, that 
the borrower must live in his own house, being almost absurd. 
Mr. Chamberlain is no deity to decree that the debtor shall 
neither die nor go bankrupt, and if those two contingencies 
cannot be prevented, why should not the contingency of a 
tenant's restlessness he accepted too? For the rest, though 
the Bill will not bring on the millennium—will any Bill 
while we are all human and all condemned to capital punish- 
ment ?—it will enable men who are hesitating whether to 
build or not, to borrow part of the cost very cheaply, and will 
terminate’a great abuse which, to our surprise, was hardly 
mentioned in the debate on Monday. Even county Members 
become Londoners when they are living in London, and for- 
get the terrible pressure which exists in many rural localities 
for cottage room. There are thousands of villages where, as 
population increases, the best of the people literally cannot be 
properly housed. The cottages were built for half the number 
of “seekers,” ard the active young fellow who has got a 
good place, or made a fair connection as a village artisan, or 
sees his way to a small shop, and, consequently, wants to 
marry, cannot obtain a roof to cover him. He and his wife 
must either “ pig” in close lodgings, or pay a rental which 
absorbs half their profits, and, so to speak, ruins them before 
they begin. Mr. Chamberlain encourages them to build if 
they can get a site, or, rather, encourages the man just above 
them, who thereupon migrates from his previous dwelling 
and clears out of their way. Such encouragement is surely 
good work even if itis not grand work, and if the local bodies 
do not worry too much, and transfer is made tolerably 
simple, the total number affected for good will be larger 
than anybody suspects. The Radicals, however, need not 
be frightened about votes. Many things will happen when 
the world is Christian and educated, but the lion will 
lie down with the lamb many centuries before the debtor 
will love the creditor who charges interest. 

There is an argument, too, for Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill of 
a much broader kind, which he touched upon in his speech 
of Monday, though without sufficient detail. The weak 
point in our British civilisation is the want of diffusion 
of property. An enormous proportion of our people, 
probably twenty-five millions out of the thirty-one, 
have no property at all beyond the few “sticks,” upon 
which they would, in most cases, find it difficult to raise a 
ten-pound note in a hurry. ‘They live upon wages, and if 
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wages fail for six weeks they go upon the rates, or accept 
charity. That condition does not exist in the same degree 
anywhere else. in the world, except perhaps in Southern 
Italy, a majority of the people in France, Germany, North 
America, South America, Asia, and even Africa, owning 
something, however small, which they feel to be their very 
own. Either they possess a patch of land, as the French 

asants do—which is property, even if mortgaged—or they 
own the houses they live in, as American artisans do; or 
they have, like the natives of India, a secret store of jewels. 
in either case they can raise money at a pinch, and are not 
crashed, as our people often are, by a misfortune which only 
lastsa month. We are quite aware that the English system 
is not bad, economically, for the country; that it places at 
the disposal of capital an enormous mass of labour ; that it 
compels men to throw energy into their work; and that it 
ensures that perseverance in industry upon which Sir J. 
Pease in his speech laid such heavy stress. The men who 
live their lives and never have a sovereign behind them are 
the men who make England rich. But we conceive 
that one object of civilisation is the happiness of the 
people, and the English system cannot lead to their 
happiness, more especially since the change of manners has 
so relaxed the bonds of society that the only legal nexus 
between man and man is the payment of stipulated dues. 
Nor can it tend to independence of character, though we 
admit smilingly that want of independence is not the most 
distinctive feature in our people. But there is a want of 
true contentment with the laws and with the structure of 
society which, if we could but create it, would tend to 
solidify, and therefore to perpetuate, our special, and, as we 


think, most valuable, civilisation. 

Whether it is possible in the present state of opinion to 
diffuse property in any considerable degree we are not quite 
sure, but recognising always the streneth of the obstacles, we 
think that a willing Parliament might take some long steps 
in that direction. Even the longest, a new Statute of 
Distributions limiting a testator’s rights, is not entirely 
bevond possibility. It is said that Englishmen would never 
bear it, but would resent such an outrage upon their freedom 
by ceasing to accumulate; but Lowland Scotchmen are very 
like Englishmen ; they do bear it ; and nobody ever dreams 
vi saving that they do not wish to accumulate. In Scotland 
the children can claim their third, or if the wife be dead, their 
half. The Continental system, which is really a perpetual 
entail upon all children, is of course impossible, because we 
could not invest the father with the authority which on the 
(‘ontinent he still possesses ; but a more moderate system 
granting to children a small but definite share in the father’s 
property may hereafter be accepted. The real obstacle to it 
is not fear for houschold discipline, but the fact that while 
the upper class dislikes the notion, the lower class, holding 
no property, is careless of making any change. It does not 
see that if property is diffused by statute it must in the 
end descend to the very bottom. Pending the change of 
opinion which would render a new Statute of Distributions 
possible—of which we must add we see at present no signs 
—the next best step is to render the acquisition of property in 
morsels considerably easier. All obstacles to the voluntary 
sale of patches of land, whether arising from legal expenses, 
or complexity of procedure, or defect of title, ought to be 
swept away, as ought also all obstacles to the accumulation 
of small sums—for instance, the accumulator ought to be 
enabled to place his accumulations out of his own power for 
ashort term of years, thus providing the defence against 
external demands which Indians find in their system of 
hoarding—and the poor man should be encouraged to own 
his house. Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill does this last, and is, 
therefore, a good Bill, though hampered by unneces- 
sary restrictions. For instance, Mr. Chamberlain compels 
the borrower to be his own tenant, and why should he do 
that ? Because, he says, the little houseowner is such a 
bitterly harsh landlord. Very true, by the universal consent 
of all men—though the experienced say that the tenant-in- 
chief, the man who takes cottages on speculation, is even 
harsher—but which is the worse lot, to be compelled to take 
a house under a bad landlord, or to be compelled to go with- 
out any house at all ? Our contention is that, subject toa 
severe sanitary law, the multiplication of cottages is an 
excellent thing for the country, such multiplication replacing 
competition to secure houses by competition to obtain 
tenants—the best, indeed the only, guarantee that hrus 


shall be reasonably habitable. The people are not so in- 
different to the niceness of their habitations as is often 
fancied, and only put up with nastiness because alternatives 
are so scarce. We hope, therefore, that Mr. Chamberlain 
will carry his Bill, will remove restrictions in Committee, 
and will trust, as he would in any other matter of business, 
to the self-interest of buyers to secure their comfort. He is 
an able man, but he may rely upon it he is not half so sharp 
in distinguishing among cottages as Mrs. Hodge, the 
thatcher’s wife, is. 








THE FIRE IN HYDE PARK COURT. 
ONDON narrowly escaped a ghastly tragedy on Monday. 
If the fire which broke out in Hyde Park Court at 
10 a.m. had broken out a few hours before, or if it had spread 
on the second and third floors instead of rushing up the lift 
to the top floors and the roof, half of the hundred families in 
the gigantic building would have been asphyxiated, and 
London would have been paralysed with horror. It was bad 
enough as it was. The flames sprang, as flames do, till they 
seemed to the horrified spectators actually malignant, the 
hose for the water could only be fixed by using neighbouring 
roofs as points of vantage, the inmates of the seventh and 
eighth stories were only saved by the gallantry of the firemen, 
who faced a worse death than that of the battlefield as if they 
liked the risk, and at one moment it seemed as if nothing 
could subdue the fire. It sprang up in columns of flame, 
bringing down the towering skylight and part of the roof in 
one great crash, and the masses of concrete which fell with them 
ought to have crushed a whole company of firemen. It was 
only through the mercy of Providence that scores of lives were 
not lost even in the stories which were consumed, and which 
were not a clear tenth either in population or in value of the 
entire building. It is an additional element of horror in the 
incident that there appears to have been no reason for the 
fire, and that in all probability its true cause will never be 
ascertained. The service lift “caught” somehow, and a lift 
being a furnace chimney there was in @ moment a raging 
stream of fire rushing up to the roof against which all appli- 
ances on the spot were as useful as so many squirts. Of 
course, iron twisted and brought down all it touched, wood 
flamed out, brick maintained a red heat, and furniture and 
draperies flashed out, smouldered, and disappeared all in the 
accustomed way, the unusual strength of the house proving 
no protection at all. 


Zt is impossible to read such a narrative without thinking of 
the precautions that might have been taken, but we do not 
think that thought is very efficacious. If these gigantic build- 
ings 200 ft. high, that is, three times the height of a reasonably 
tall house, with the population of a large village in them, 
scores of fires, and at least two gigantic furnace-flues, cailed 
lifts, are allowed by law, they will occasionally burn, and the 
very principles of their structure prevent adequate precautions. 
They cannot be built of better materials than they are, and 
the very goodness of these, by confining the fire, makes it 
hotter and more deadly. They cannot be used without lifts ; 
and if there are lifts, the rush of the flames cannot be pre- 
vented, or shut off, or limited in any effectual way. If three 
broad staircases of hard wood were constructed between every 





floor, the road from one to the other being always open, and 
two outside spiral staircases were added, of any material 
except iron, the danger to life would be reduced to a minimum ; 
but if that order were given and obeyed, the giant znsule, as 
the Romans called them, would cease to be built, for they 
would cease to pay dividends. A staircase is not merely a 
staircase in cost ; it occupies an immense quantity of room, 
and the whole meaning of these buildings is to economise 
room by building, above sites otherwise too small for 
profit, story upon story into the air. The precaution, too, 
would not be final. It is of very little use against the 
volumes of smoke which pour out if the fire begins 
near the ground, and in these great catastrophes it is the 
smoke which kills, and the heat, not the flame itself. The 
latter strikes the observer with horror, because it is so visible, 
and because it threatens so much pain, but it is the outpouring 
of gas which destroys life, usually, it is believed, without much 
consciousness of suffering. The external remedies used by the 
fire-brigades are, of course, invaluable, and words can only 
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indicate, without adequately honouring, the courage of the 
firemen, many of whom seem positively to feel a sense of 
exhilaration because of extra danger; but except under the 
most favourable circumstances the work of the smoke is 
almost done before they can arrive, and get their appliances 
intoplay. They are wonderfully quick, quicker than anything 
except a Horse Artillery battery, but they cannot be as quick 
a; the gas from burning brick and timber and drapery when it 
once begins to roll. The plain truth of the matter is that the 
only precaution of real value is to prevent the possibility of 
fire attaining any height witliout being observed, and to secure 
that end isa problem which as yet has overtaxed the wit of man, 
Hotels burn, and theatres burn, and churches burn while the 
guests, and the audiences, and the congregations are all awake 
and watching. The worst fire of our time, the burning of the 
Cathedral of Santiago, occurred while two thousand wor- 
shippers were still in the building, and the next worst in a 
theatre, the Ring Theatre of Vienna, while hundred of eyes 
were directed to the spot where the fiames broke out. We 
suppose that if the insurance offices trained a special class of 
inspectors, and kept them day and night in buildings valuable 
enough to cover the expense, the inhabitants of those build- 
ings would be safer than they are, but we are not sure even of 
that. The influence of habit is irresistible, and after a few 
months the inspectors would think their inspection rather use- 
less, and would perform it so perfunctorily that it would cease 
to be useful. We must, in fact, submit to a certain average of 
firesas we submit to a certain average of losses at sea caused by 
collision, carelessness, or blundering, and only try to keep the 
average as low as may be. When we have done our utmost, 
circumstance, or human malignity, or that failure of brain- 
power which is the cause of most accidents will occasionally 
render all our efforts of no avail. 


Could not, however, the height of buildings intended to 
contain hundreds of inhabitants be seriously lowered? No, 
it could not, for it would increase the costliness of apartments 
in the lowered buildings without greatly decreasing the amount 
of .risk. ..In--Hyde. Park Court nobody was burned. The 
danger does not increase in proportion to the height. No 
one can escape from a house of 60ft. unless there are fire- 
escapes, and fire-escapes can be constructed of any length. 
Country houses of only two stories are always being burned ; 
and if a country village catches fire, there is almost always 
serious loss of life. Small ships burn as readily as large ships, 
while in the large ships the precautions are almost sure to be 
more perfect and in better order. It is to be noted, however, 
that whole streets rarely catch fire,and that if they do catch 
fire the inhabitants are rarely killed, the reason being that, 
except in very inferior slums, the means of exit bear a much 
higher proportion to the population than they do in the 
gigantic houses with which London is beginning to be covered. 
Those are, in fact, the only precautions which are of any great 
avail,—namely, means of exit as numerous as the builders’ 
dividend will admit of, and a sleepless watchfulness, especially 
over the lower floors, to be kept up by persons paid by the 
insurance offices, and therefore really interested in their work. 
We say the lower floors should be the most watched, simply 
because both flame and smoke will, under natural circum- 
stances, invariably roll upwards and not down. 





ROBESPIERRE. 

3 gees Robespierre should be made the hero of a modern 

play, that he should be represented as a man with blood 
coursing in his veins, is little else than a curious accident. 
The drama of to-day does not concern itself with history, and 
when the dramatist calls his characters Robespierre and St. 
Just he is merely procuring for his work an adventitious 
interest. As Jones or Smith, his puppets could not masquerade 
in heroic scenes ; they would be compelled to wear the dismal 
costumes of our own epoch ; and half the potent charm of the 
stage would be lost. But if the choice of Robespierre be an 
accident, it is none the less interesting, for it shows that the 
mind of the people is still agitated by the memory of him 
whom men called “the sea-green incorruptible.” The Mousgue- 
tavres are as good an excuse for costume, and, moreover, they 
breathe the air of generous romance. And if the period of 
Revolution must be chosen, then Mirabeau, a great statesman 
struggling with adversity, and withal a man of passion, 





— 
might have been the centre of a splendid tragedy, But 
Robespierre—this meagre-souled, wizen-faced attorney of 
Arras—for what is he remarkable save for his wickedness? 
And it is not for his wickedness that he is celebrated on the 
stage ; rather an attempt is made to throw the blue light of 
sentimentality upon his sea-green visage. 

In truth, it is one of the wayward freaks of history that 
Robespierre should retain his hold upon our attention, and in 
spite of M. Sardou we believe that he is only remembered for 
the enormity of his crimes. The abnormal has an interast 
which virtnous simplicity can never excite, and we are apt to 
gaze upon the rascals of history as the idle mob gapes upon 
the freaks in a show. And from this point of view 
Robespierre may retain a reasonable hold upon our imagina- 
tion, for of all the scoundrels thrown up by the Revolution he ig 
at once the wickedest and the least effective. All the meaner 
vices were his. From the very outset envy was the dominant 
note of his character,—envy of riches, envy of brains, 
envy of courage. We can see him, this narrow son of 
a narrow father, coming up from Arras to Paris, and 
hating the splendour which he saw about him, and which 
he might not share. Other men have felt the inequali- 
ties of life, and conquered their depression ; but Robespierre 
was driven to despair by the happiness of others, and 
his watered blood turned instantly to gall. His entrance 
into the world of politics was a pitiful failure, and this 
failure the more embittered him. He witnessed the 
death of Mirabeau, the one man who might have saved 
the State, in jubilation, for Mirabeau’s death meant the 
triumph of factions and fanaticism. He tacitly approved 
the massacres of September, because he exulted in the death 
of the leisured nobles, whose wealth had made them de- 
testable. At the King’s trial he spoke the pitiless words, 
“T vote for death,” in sincere loathing of the kingly state, 
He was disloyal to Danton, to Desmoulins, to all his com- 
rades, because every man seemed to his verdigrised eye a 
rival open or disguised. And he died the just death himself 
because he could neither satisfy nor assuage the fierce 
passions he had done his best to foster. So he has gone 
down to posterity in Carlyle’s immortal phrase, “ Most con- 
sistent, incorruptible of thin acrid men.” 


A phrase may ensure immortality, and the phrase-makers 
have been kind to Maximilien Robespierre. Yet few of 
the phrases which have given the monster life are just and 
apposite. Consistent he was,—consistent in a hard, intel- 
lectual cruelty. But was he incorruptible? Assuredly he was, 
in the sense that Mirabeau was corruptible. Yet even here 
the superiority is with the other. Mirabeau took money, and 
never let himself be bribed. Robespierre never took money, 
and was bribed every hour by his astounding vanity and bya 
fierce ambition which o’erleapt all the boundaries of morals. 
To assume that he was moved by patriotism in his attack upon 
France is to forget both his ambition and his vanity. He 
proved his ambition by the determination to shed the blood of 
his opponents. He showed his vanity in all the speeches 
which he made by surprise, as well as in his furtive efforts at 
dandyism. His elegance was the elegance of Arras, to be 
sure; his frizzled hair suggested the provincial barber. Yet 
he was always elegant and frizzled, and, as Carlyle said, 
“had his room hung round with sea-green Portraits and 
Busts.” But behind the two master qualities of his nature 
there was neither solid intelligence nor equable courage. 
No man ever came forth to rule others with a more 
slender equipment. He had read Rousseau, whom he halt 
understood, and there his erudition began and ended. It is 
a statesman’s business to sean events, and to find a practical 
solution for such difficulties as the situation imposes. But as 
Robespierre never understood the situation, so he was never 
ready to solve a difficulty. He showed to best advantage 
before the Jacobins, who were always content with an 
aphorism, and at an aphorism Robespierre was never at a 
loss, for he was in his essence a pothouse politician, spouting 
Rousseau in cafés. It is notorious that in the presence ot 
educated gentlemen he preserved a stony silence. Yet with 
a congenial audience he was garrulous, though never eloquent. 
Not even his partisans claim for him this supreme gift. 
His speeches are the dreariest ever spoken by a leader of 
men, since they are chiefly composed of philosophic common- 
place. ‘The only basis of civilised society,” he cried in a 
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a 
respite from murder, “is morality,” ong 
citizens shouted themselves hoarse in praise of this trite 
observation. And it was this stunted intelligence which made 
nim a danger to the State. When he should have acted, he 
theorised ; when he should have developed a statesmanlike 
jjea, he was content to echo a copy-book heading. Of 
cnch stuff, indeed, are made the world’s worst enemies. 
The pedant’s narrow brain. is more detrimental to peace 
than the rascal’s overt villainy. A phrase of Robespierre’s, 
repeated parrot - like, might arm a lazy hand with a 
dagger ; but Robespierre had neither the courage nor 
the policy to stay the hand into which he had thrust a 
casual weapon. No, when blood flowed in the gutters, he 
mumbled a reminiscence of lawless philosophy, or fashioned 
what he fondly hoped was an epigram: “There is but 
one way of avoiding obstacles: to crush them.” That is 
quoted by an admirer as a masterpiece of wit. And it is 
nothing but a “ bull,” and wholly inferior to the variant of Sir 
Bovle Roche: “The best way to avoid danger is to meet it 
plump.” But while he was of a beggarly intelligence—a mere 
Autolycus in the byways of philosophy—he yet had one posi- 
tive characteristic: he was cruel. His discourses are ill- 
composed and hard to read ; yet one and all give you the im- 
pression of a careless cruelty. He declared himself innocent 
of the September massacres; and he never raised voice nor 
finger to stay them. He assumed the first responsibility for 
the death of the King, to whom he would have refused a trial ; 
aud when he came to power he could invent no better artifice 
of government than the Terror, which was cruelty made con- 
crete. He pitied nobody, he spared nobody, and the only 
satisfaction which can be extracted from his squalid history is 
that when the moment of reprisal came few were found to 
pity him. 

Yet he was successful—up to a point, and we are 
tempted to hazard an explanation of his curious triumph. 
For all his lack of eloquence, for all his practical incapacity, 
he achieved a certain effect, he won the allegiance of a 
ill-assorted mob. And he achieved this effect not by 
his pompous return to first principles, but by the very 
narrowness of his brain “He will go far,” said Mirabeau ; 
“he believes all he says”; and it is the first necessity 
f who would deceive others to deceive himself. 
Mere charity compels us to admit that Robespierre may 
hive deceived himself; he may have thought that his 
shrivelled brain was capable of some better idea than cruelty ; 
and it is this narrow, unenlightened conviction which carried 
But when all deductions are 
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him to the goal of revolution. 








made, he remains an emblem of cold-blooded scoundrelism | 


to which the best answer is the dignified burying-ground of 
the Rue Picpus, where his victims lie to-day. And we turn 
with complete satisfaction from M. Sardou’s amial 
to Carlyle’s truer vision of “ double paleness, with the shadow 
of gibbets and halters, overcasting the sea-green features.” 
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IN SALTHOUSE MARSHES. 

. aries the haunts of rare or vanishing birds of Norfolk 
4i few names occur more frequently than that of Salt- 

which runs thence 
westward to Blakeney Point. The former attracts mainly the 
birds which have now deserted England and have found a 
refuge in Holland. The latter is the chosen alighting-place of 
rare migrants wh'ch are seldom, and in some cases never, seen 
elsewhere in our islands, but after snatching a brief repose of a 
few hours from the weary journey across the Northern sea, 
instantly take flight again for some distant and congenial 
region of the South. To the marshes of Salthouse, and the 
more ancient reclamations adjacent, the Cley Levels, the spoon- 
bill flies almost yearly to see if the times are mending, and the 
marshes becoming wet enough for the “returnof the Plateleide,” 
and the avocets drop in to look again at their old haunts, 
Where sixty years ago they fed in black and wh tte flocks 
like sea-magpies on the muds. There, too, the cranes 
Wing their ordered way, and after dancing a solemn dance on 
the flats, fly off before the fowlers can fetch their guns to 
shoot them. There the black tern and the phalarope, and 
sometimes the sand-grouse (on the Weybourne Beach adjoining) 
and Temminck’s stint, and many more whose names are 


house Marshes and the bank of shingle 





chronicled in the lists of Norfolk naturalists, touch like] of Cley Beach the old hands at the business detect instantly 


| limit to the 


| heather. 


and the throng of | passing ships and then disappear by night over land and sea, on 


their invisible voyages. 

It is not difficult to account for the attraction of this 
strange fringe of shore for the ancient tribes of the 
birds. It is intensely solitary, protected for mile after 
mile against the sea by an immense pebble ridge, which 
runs as straight as a railway embankment for miles along 
the shore, and forms a natural barrier against the onset 
of the sea. Inside this, and below the level of the 
flood tide, are marshes for ever and ever, a grey-green 
region, level and featureless, a land without foreground, and 
devoid of trees, bridges, or even gates and rails, to break the 
flat. Looking inland the whole of the marsh fringe is 
backed by hills, on which, from point to point, stand 
the great empty churches, tall and embattled, big enough to 
hold twice the population of the stark and stony little fishing 
villages which lie along the shore below with their feet in the 
marshes. Through this interminable shingle wall the North Sea 
breaks from time to time, and pours down over the levels, en- 
gulphing all in one roaring flood, rushing up into the villages 
and drowning out the people, who at Salthouse had to fly, 
like the sheep and cattle on the flats, and take refuge by 
night from the storm in their church upon the hill. 


Two years ago the sea made a breach upon Salthouse 
Marsh, and now for miles the northern levels lie sea-soaked 
and waterlogged, with plovers and stints feeding in what were 
the furrows of cornfields. This gives some food for the 
waders, but otherwise the transformation of what was an 
immense “meal-marsh” of crabgrass, sea-lavender, and 
samphire into thin, sour pasture has made Salthouse a mere 
desert resting-place, and not a nine-mile table of food, for the 
birds of the fen and foreshore. Towards Blakeney, beyond 
the west bank, are the more ancient reclamations of Cley, and 
beyond that again the natural river, bedded in rounded 
banks, set with masses of grey and green orach, like sea- 
Here the tide flows up the channel, and here alone 
is the survival of the natural vegetation of the shore. The 
colouring, seen from the sea inland, or looking over the im- 
mense reclamations on either side, is like nothing else in 
England. On the ancient fresh marshes it is green like emerald, 
changing into amethyst under the distant sky,with hoary grey 
orach beds, red-green samphire, and gleaming waters up the 
creek, and northwards the golden ridge of the shingle bank, 


| tipped by the fiinty sea. 


It is possible to make the circuit of the whole marsh on the 
banks which bound it. Not a living soul will be seen in the 
levels, not a sail on the sea, not a sign of human life on the 
eastern line of shingle, narrowing till it is lost in the mist of 
foam flying from the breakers on the shore. But there is no 
chances of seeing rare birds at such times as 
fancy sends them there. Best of all are the dates of the 
May migration northwards, and the returning stream in 
September. If a spoonbill is on the marshes, he may be 
known by his white plumage, and by his carrying his neck 
drawn back between his shoulders, not stretched out as does 
the heron. The last visit of the cranes was in the spring of 
1898. Five of the birds pitched close to the new channel, 
where some men mending the embankment took them for a 
herd of Sir Alfred Jodrell’s black swans. Then they began to 
spread their wings and dance, and the men, who, like most of 
the Cley marshmen, know something of birds’ habits, at once 


| guessed that they were cranes. 





If the circuit of Cley Marshes is made at sunset or at dawn 
there is some chance of seeing the actual arrival of the birds 
from across the sea. They make for this particular spot, the 
junction of the detached shingle bank which runs out for four 
miles to Blakeney Point, as regularly as passenger steamers call 
at Ryde Pier. For some reason, partly because the shore bends 
outwards in the straight wall of the pebble ridge, partly because 
its marshes and shingle bank offer the most convenient har 
bour at the eastern projection of the Norfolk coast when 
they are flying across the North Sea southwards, the smaller 
migrant land birds as well as the larger make this their first 
alighting-place. Thus Cley Beach and Salthouse Marsh are 
each of special interest to ornithologists, who can watch on the 
one the aquatic birds and shore fowl, while on the other they 
may even detect a species new to this country, among the 
migrants alighting on the shingle. On this bird quay, or staithe, 
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the difference between the very rare and common warblers as 
they arrive, and each one hopes to be the lucky person to 
“obtain” these rarities. It is there that the “ bluethroats,” 
birds once deemed amongst the rarest migrants, come yearly, 
and remain to rest before passing southwards. Most of these 
are young birds, but now and again an old one is shot, with a 
throat as blue as a kingfisher’s back. Eighty bluethroats 
were seen in a day among the sweada bushes inside the pebble 
bank. Here the “barred warbler” was first seen and identified 
in England, and later Pallas’s barred warbler, a little bird from 
the Far East, was found there. It was taken for a golden- 
crested wren as it flew along the beach, but the sharp eyes of 
a local gunner detected the difference, and it was “ collected.” 
The aquatic warbler has also been taken recently at the same 
spot, and the list of minor rarities there secured is too long 
to set out. Shore-larks and phalaropes, martins and peregrine 
falcons, come regularly to the marshes. The former stay there 
hawking larks and dunlins, even occasionally attacking a 
plover. The shock of a martin striking a plover was 
heard quite distinctly as the little falcon dashed on his 
quarry at some sixty yards from a spectator. Black storks, 
care grebes, and ibises are among the visitors to Salthouse, 
and some of the rarest of all ducks taken in Norfolk or in 
England were shot at Blakeney. These were, it is believed, 
four specimens of Steller’s duck, one of which, in the Norwich 
Museum, was for fifteen years the only specimen of this bird 
killed in England and preserved. Four strange birds of the 
duck kind were shot by one of the local fowlers, Thomas 
Overton, noted as being, like many of these men, a first-class 
field-naturalist in his own time. These were taken to a 
house near as “specimens,” but as the owner was away, they 
were cooked and eaten. From his description the birds which 
were shot at Blakeney, next to Cley, were apparently of this 
kind. He was taken to Holkham Hall, where he was asked 
to turn over the pages of Gould’s “ Birds.” When he reached 
the coloured plate of the species in question, he at once said; 
“Them’s the gay ducks which I have often told you about, 
which I shot at Blakeney.” 


The arrival of the migrants from across the sea takes place 
at all hours of the day and night. By night most of the 
shore birds and sea birds come,—stints, plovers, terns, ducks, 
and phalaropes. But by day the land birds drop in at 
all hours. You may wander down towards Blakeney 
Point without seeing a bird, and on returning find 
the bushes of sweda and furze full of thrushes or 
fieldfares. One evening last September the swallows came in 
from the sea, and covered the old mill on Cley Marshes until 
it was black with birds. All the sails, with the cross-picces, 
all the gallery and mill cap, were covered with them as closely 
as if by swarming bees. Next day every swallow had gone on, 
and scarcely a bird was to be seen. Robins came over in 
hundreds, rooks, fieldfares, thrushes, goldcrests, and warblers 
innumerable. Waiting on the great shingle bank at dusk, 
while the eternal roar of the waves on the nine-mile barrier of 
stones rises and falls with a noise like the roaring of a 10 in. 
shell, you may see the little birds coming in from the sea, just 
topping the waves, and alighting only a yard beyond the froth 
of the last roller on the beach. Then they flutter to a grass 
tuft, and, creeping in, fold their weary wings and sleep in the 
sound of the breakers, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——>-—. 

MR. GEDGE’S RESOLUTION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your article in the Spectator of April Sth on Mr. 
Gedge’s Motion you state your belief that a competent 
tribunal, which the High Churchmen can discover no excuse 
for disobeying, is to be found in the Court of the two Arch- 
bishops. An unexpected confirmation of your view appears in 
a quarter where one does not usually look for light on 
ecclesiastical questions,—namely, in a recent decision of the 
Court of Appeal on the Patent Act of 1883, which is reported 
in ‘the Zimes of Thursday, April 13th, under the name of 
“ The Queen v. The Comptroller-General of Patents, Designs, 
and Trade Marks.” The point in question was a practice 
which, on a reference to the Attorney-General, the Comp- 





troller had decided in a particular way, and it was now sought 
to reverse the Comptroller's decision. 


The section under which the Comptroller acted (8, 95) ig 
in its terms singularly like the paragraph in the preface to 
the Prayer-book under which the Archbishops now propose to 
act. The section is as follows :—* The Comptroller may, in 
any case of doubt or difficulty arising in the administration of 
any of the provisions of this Act, apply to either of the Law 
officers for directions in the matter.” In giving judgment 
supporting the Comptroller’s decision, Lord Justice Smith 
said :—“ Here the Comptroller applied to the Attorney. 
General under Section 95 of the Act of 1883, and the 
Attorney-General replied that, &e, ke... .. The 
Court was now asked to grant a prerogative writ to 
order the Comptroller to do what the Attorney-General 
had said he ought not to do. In_ his opinion the 
Court ought not to grant a mandamus contrary . to 
the determination of the Attorney-General, who was the 
tribunal appointed by the Act to determine such g 
question.” Now turn to the preface to the Prayer-book:— 
“For the resolution of all doubts concerning the manner how 
to understand, do, and execute, the things contained in this 
book ; the parties that so doubt, or diversely take anything, 
shall alway resort to the Bishop of the Diocese, who by his 
discretion shall take order for the quieting and appeasing of 
the same, so that the same order be not contrary to any- 
thing contained in this Book. And if the Bishop of 
the Diocese be in doubt, then he may send for the 
resolution thereof to the Archbishop.” Since the Prayer- 
book is part of the Act of Uniformity, these words are 
incorporated in that Act, and it would therefore scem that if 
any doubt arises “ concerning the manner how to understand, 
do, and execute the things contained in” the Prayer-book (an 
expression large enough to cover the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the present controversy), the Archbishop is, in the 
words of the Lord Justice, “the tribunal appointed by the 
Act to determine such a question.” If this be so, the decision 
of the Archbishop is final, and no Court, whether lay or 
ecclesiastical, would or could interfere with it, any more than 
the Court of Appeal would or could interfere with the decision 
of the Attorney-General in the case above referred to.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W.N. 1. 





WHY FRANCE HATES THE PROTESTANTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The writer of your article, “Why France Hates the 
Protestants,” in the Spectator of April 8th, would have done 
well to begin by giving us some of his reasons for believing 
that she does hate them. I have spent nearly half of the past 
eighteen months in France working with and visiting amongst 
Protestants in various parts of the country, and have been 
greatly struck with the respect and esteem in which they are 
evidently held by their fellow-countrymen. I do not believe 
that “France”—by which I suppose is meant at least a 
majority of the French people—entertains any feeling approach- 
ing to “hatred” for Protestants. There is one solid fact in 
support of this view,—namely, that on all the popularly elected 
bodies in that country, from the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives downwards, the proportion of Protestants elected 
by the confidence of their Catholic fellow-countrymen is far 
greater than that of the Protestant population. Your 
contributor appears to mistake the Nationalist party, 
so-called, for the French nation. Such papers as the 
Libre Parole and the Petit Journal, such writers a3 
Henri Rochefort, who have for the last two or three 
years been playing upon the patriotic feelings of their readers, 
and seeking to persuade them that Jews and Protestants are 
the enemies of their country, and the instruments of England 
and Germany, do not represent the French nation. Fora 
time they had considerable success, but their influence is now 
onthe wane. The circulation of the Petit Journal is said to 
have fallen off enormously ; and it is certain that the out- 
burst of petulance in which the Nationalists could not refrain 
from indulging, when they saw a thoroughly honest and up- 
right Republican elected by an overwhelming majority as 
President, has opened the eyes of many. who till then had 
been blindly following their lead. These papers are now well 
understood to be the tools of the Clerical party, which has, no 
doubt, strong reasons tor “hating Protestantism.’ it has 
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atest 
been roused to anger by the sight of priests and people, 
in districts hitherto purely Catholic, going over to evangelical 
Protestantism. M. Rochefort, whom you quote in support of the 
theory that the French Catholic naturally hates Protestants, 
was at one time so far from entertaining this feeling that 
when he was sent to New Caledonia he left his son under 
the guardianship of a pastor, my friend the late M. Delbard, 
who was Protestant chaplain to the prison where M. Rochefort 
was confined before being transported. Under what influences 
I know not, M. Rochefort has now placed his pen at the service 
of his old enemies, the Clericals, and he accordingly attacks 
the Protestants ; but his former confidence in them shows that 
his present attitude is not based on reasons such as your article 
suggests. I believe that the “hatred” of Protestants in France 
is confined to three classes,—the more bigoted of the clergy, 
with the ignorant peasants of certain backward districts, who 
are still led by their priests ; the Monarchists of the faubourgs 
and chateaux (though of these a certain number are themselves 
Protestants) ; and, finally, the steadily diminishing number of 
“Nationalists ” who follow the lead of Drumont and Rochefort. 
Add all three classes together, and they form but a small 
minority of the French people. To the great mass a French- 
man isa Frenchman, entitled to his own convictions, be he 
Catholic, Protestant, or Freethinker.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Tunbridge Wells, April 12th. JosEepH G, ALEXANDER. 





THE BUDGET. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sin,—I regret to see that the Spectator, usually sound in 
matters of public economy, supports Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
in his imitation of Mr. Goschen’s weak-kneed policy ot 
reducing the new Sinking Fund. But I do not wish to argue 
this point. I wish to set Sir Stafford Northcote right with 
your readers. You say, “When in 1874 Sir Stafford North- 
cote established the fixed Debt charge, he only provided that 
about £5,000,000 a year should go to reduction of capital.” 
These words do not give a correct, or at any rate a complete, 
impression of what Sir Statford Northcote did. He did not 
devote £5,000,000 a year or any fixed sum to the reduction of 
capital Debt. The essence of his scheme was to devote 
£28,000,000 a year permanently to the service of the Debt, 
sothat asthe Debt, and with the Debt, the interest, diminished, 
the whole surplus of the £28,000,000, over and above what was 
needed for interest, should go in reduction of capital. And he 
adhered to this view as late as 1880. It was Mr. Goschen who, 
in a period of prosperity, first reduced the £28,000,000 to 
£25,000,000, and it is again the Unionist or Conservative Govern- 
mentwho are reducing it to £23,000,000. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who in 1874, when the national income was only £75,000,000, 
thought that an annual payment of £28,000,000 was a reason- 
able sum to be permanently set aside as a contribution for the 
purpose of national assurance, would have been much 
astonished if he had been told that in piping times of 
peace and prosperity such as he had never known, when 
the national income had mounted to £110,000,000, a Tory 
Government would decide that £23,000,000 was as much as 
the country could spare for the same important purpose. [ 
should expect him to say to his party, as Sir Robert Peel said 
to the Whigs in 1840: “Oh, you miserable financiers !”— 
lan, Sir, &e., 

Abinger Hall, April 17th. FARRER. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you permit me to draw attention to one aspect of 
the Budget, and with special reference to the additional 
impost of 6d. per gallon on wines in bulk, and 3s. per gallon on 
still foreign bottled wines ? One country that will acutely feel 
the effect of the altered duty is France, and it may be worth 
while considering if, for the purpose of attempting to raise the 
comparatively small sum of £400,000, it is worth while allowing 
it to be supposed by French wine shippers that the impost is 
unfriendly, and intentionally so in the light of recent political 
events. It is, I think, generally supposed that the Southern 
provinces of France are friendly to Great Britain, and they 
may easily be provoked to hostility by the imposition of a new 
duty on their wines, and especially on their Chateau bottled 
wines, which will be practically excluded by the 6s. per dozen 
additional tax.—I am, Sir, &c., Wm. WILLIAMSON. 
Harrington Street, Liverpool, April 17th. 





THE IRISH COUNTY ELECTIONS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] i 
Srr,—May I take the liberty of congratulating the Spectator 
on the appearance in its pages of a writer on Irish affairs who 
understands Ireland, and, what is better, understands the 
necessity of doing as you would be done by? The article on 
“The Irish County Elections” (Spectator, April 15th) isjust and 
even magnanimous, and recognising it as the point of view of 
a Unionist, is altogether unexceptionable. Irish Nationalists 
will cordially agree with the writer that they must accept the 
responsibility of power without shrinking. I only differ with 
him when he supposes they expect, or ever expected, to be 
shielded from financial blunders by the English taxpayer. 
Their latest experience in international financial relations 
would scarcely justify such an expectation. If England will 
settle outstanding claims, on the basis certified by Sir Robert 
Giffen, Irishmen, I think, will cheerfully forego any claims on 
her. generosity. [ am the more gratified by this article 
because it seems to me to differ conspicuously from much 
recent writing in the Spectator. I have been a reader of the 
journal since the time of Mr. Rintoul, not always with assent, 
but always with an assurance that I would find the question of 
the day canvassed with ability and fairness. But permit me to 
say that in latter times there have been painful exceptions to this 
rule. Let me specify one. I cannot conceive a more manifestly 
unfair proposal than to take away representatives from a 
country which is so poor and so distant from the Metropolis that 
it is nearly impossible to obtain Members who will spend seven 
months of the year in London, and where the most passionate 
remonstrances of the people are not heard in Parliament, and 


| add them to the representatives of a city where Members can 


attend at the new Palace of Westminster as easily as at their 
clubs, and where the opinion of the community can be made, 
and has been made, to operate immediately and peremptorily 
on the decisions of Parliament. 

I will not strain your courtesy by specifying other cases, and 
I have not forgotten your advocacy of Ireland’s claims to a 
Catholic University, when I say that if the question of Home- 
rule for Ireland had never been mooted before, theories insisted 
on in the Spectator within the last few years would, if accepted 
by England, render it hopeless to expect that thoughtful Irish- 
men would consent to submit the fortunes of their country 
permanently to English opinion.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Nice, April 17th. C. Gavan Dorry. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—A paragraph in the “News of the Week” of the 
Spectator of April 15th contains a very erroneous statement 
regarding the result of the recent elections in this county. 
You stated that “even in County Down the Nationalists 
return twelve to eight.” The fact is fourteen Unionists (two 
of whom were unopposed) were returned, and six Nationalists ; 
22,794 votes were recorded for Unionist candidates, and 7,927 
for Nationalists.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Gilford, Co. Down, April 17th. H. D. McMaster. 





MR. BALFOUR AND THE CHURCH. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
Sir,—I earnestly trust that Mr. Balfour’s weighty utterances 
may be laid to heart by that body of loyal High Churchmen 
to which his eloquence appealed. It seems, indeed, as he 
declares, to stand aloof just now with a timidity unworthy of 
its proper weight and just influence. It must, however, be a 
characteristic note of such a school that it is not aggressive, 
that it is not greatly en édence, that it desires no label, and 
that it shrinks from forming itself into a separate party. How, 
then, can the latent power which it undoubtedly possesses 
express itself? Not by fresh manifestoes or declarations of 
which we have had enough, nor by pulpit utterances, which 
commonly are followed by more irritation than profit, but in 
some such ways as these :— 

Firstly, by constant declaration in private teaching and 
personal intercourse of the principles of the Catholic Reforma- 
tion, and the constant emphasis that we are neither of Rome 
nor Geneva. 

Secondly, and here I write with diffidence, that we of 
the clergy permit ourselves no Ritual not covered by the 
opinions of the Lambeth judgment. 
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Thirdly, by the withdrawal of clergy and laity alike from 
membership of party societies. 


Fourthly, by bringing suitable influence to bear upon the | 


younger clergy, and candidates for holy orders, that they 
may be led to see the triviality of mere Ritual in comparison 
with the paramount importance of the doctrines, mission, and 
work of the English Church. 

Fifthly, and this again for the clergy, that they may more 
justly appreciate that general view of the laity, which, while 
it is not indifferent to sound doctrine, is markedly against 
extravagances, and is steadily in favour of the sober-minded 
position of the English Church, as indicated, for example, by 
her great interpreter, Richard Hooker. 

By a quiet insistence on such lines as these, and by patient 
employment of such methods, I venture to say that the modest 
High Churchman may be one in the present strife— 

“ Qui nobis cunctando restituit rem.” 

He may prove to the Church in this time just what the 
Liberal Unionist was to the State a few years ago, scorned 
often indeed by extremists on either side, for that is the 
common fate of every exponent of moderation, but yet of sig- 
nificant power and influence in a parallel situation, for as the 
Liberal Unionists helped to avert a national disaster, so this 
school of High Churchmen may yet stay an ecclesiastical dis- 
ruption.—I am, Sir, &c., B. Waireroorp, B.D., Principal. 

Theological College, Salisbury, April 18th. 

[It is with sincere pleasure that we publish our correspon- 
dent’s letter. It represents, we believe, a very large body of 
lay and clerical opinion in the Church.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A MEXICAN EARTHQUAKE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I do not know whether your readers would care to read 
the account of an earthquake in the city of Mexico which I 
received from a friend some little time ago. It strikes meas 
graphic and picturesque. The shock was severe enough to 
raze to the ground a considerable portion of one part of the 
city. My correspondent writes as follows :— 

“We have had an earthquake, and I have never had a sensation 
like it either physically, mentally, or spiritually. I was up here 
writing in my room, which opens with French doors on to a large 
stone balcony overlooking the court in which the fountain is. For 
some time there was an increasing trembling which I at first thought 
was the moving of furniture, though it seemed strange that it 
should shake a heavy stone building ; but when I bezan to feel 
dizzy I said to myself ‘earthquake,’ and I then went out into the 
balcony, and, sure enough, the whole building was visibly swaying 
and the large hanging lamps swinging like censers. There was no 
noise, which made it all the more weird. I ran downstairs and 
found every one hurrying into the street (it was in the afternoon), 
and in the wide street which opens into the Alameda (public 
gardens) at this point was a very impressive scene. All traffic had 
stopped still, and there were hundreds of people in little groups on 
their knees praying, some aloud, some to themselves, the men with 
their hats off ; those who were not kneeling were holding on to 
one another, as no one could stand steady. The lamp-posts were 
swinging like trees in a wind. Some people were calm, others in 
abject terror. I can’t say that I was not afraid at all, though as 
soon as I was out of the building I couldn’t see the chance of any 


| 
| ONE MORE COINCIDENCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—The coincidence in which M. Emile Deschamps was 
concerned, nuted by “ F.S.” in the Spectator of April 15th, is 
sufficiently remarkable, but I almost think I can better jt 
from my personal experience. At Oxford I counted among 
my pleasant acquaintances “FE. L.,” a man who added some 
archeological and much ecclesiological lore to other accom. 
plishments. We lost sight of each other after leaving the 
University, but in January, 1893, we met again in North 
Wales. The meeting was coincidental, but in view of what is 
to follow I will not detain your readers with an account of it, 
Our acquaintanceship now ripened into friendship, but in 1994 
we again lost sight of each other. In the spring of 1896 we 
foregathered once more for a quarter of an hour, and again 
the meeting was coincidental. There was no further inter- 
course or communication between us until last summer. On 
the morning of August 30th, 1898, in company with a friend J 
“did” Strassburg Miinster. As we stepped through the 
western door into the square before the Cathedral, I remarked 
to my companion: “In spite of everything the Cathedral 
leaves one with an impression of a want of grace of proportion 
and unity of idea. But I should like to hear an expert, 
°F. L/ for choice, on the subject.” Two minutes later I drew 
my companion’s attention to a man who was standing with his 
back turned to us on the opposite pavement of the side street 
in which we were walking. “That might be ‘ E. L.’ himself, 
I remarked. My companion, of course, rallied me on my 
vagrant imagination, but the laugh was on my side when 
presently the stranger turned and walked across the street to 
greet us. It was “E. L.” in the flesh. The sequence of coin- 
cidences is not yet complete. On Saturday last at 5 p.m. I 
read the account in the Spectator of M. de Fontgibu’s coinci- 
dental appearance to my companion of August 30th of last 
year, and I announced my intention of contributing an account 
of the Strassburg coincidences to your hospitable columns. 
By this morning’s post, just as I was about to carry out my 
intention, I received an illuminated postcard from “ E. L.,” of 
whom I have seen or heard nothing since our meeting in August. 
Below the coloured print on the reverse side representing 
the Miinster it has the following: “In memory of our mecting 
here last year, ‘E. L.’” The card was posted at Strassburg on 
Saturday at 2 p.m., as the postmark shows, two hours before 
I opened my Spectator. Looking to the fact that scepticism is 
generally of dogmatic and unreasoning temper where abnormal 
physical phenomena are concerned, I enclose the postcard itseli 
for your inspection, and I subscribe my name. I would observe 
that “E. L.” had, as I believe, never visited Strassburg before 
last summer and that he has not resided there since.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. G. Epwarps Rees. 


Pendleton Vicarage, April 17th. 





EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. 





danger. The earth was not any longer trembling or shaking, but 
swinging, which was most demoralising. I felt something as 
though a solemn and dignified nightmare had come true; or a 
though we had been suddenly transferred to somewhere near the 
Presence where the working of Nature was going on. It was very 
strange indeed. No one was hurt in our part of the town, and Ican 
see now how very little danger there really is, for there was plenty 
of time to get into the open. 

My correspondent here turns to personal matter and descrip- 
tions of the wonderful city of Mexico.—I am, Sir, &e., 


N. EL N. 





A DOG OF THE RESTORATION, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 
Sir,—I have waited to see if any one would give you 
the following from the veracious Pepys under the date 
September 11th, 1661 :— 

“To Dr. Williams, who did carry me into his garden, where he 
hath abundance of grapes: and he did show me how a dog that he 
hath do kill all the cats that come hither to kill his pigeons, and do 
afterwards bury them ; and do it with so much care that they shall } 
we quite covered ; that if the tip of the tail hangs out he will take | 
up the cat again, and dig the hole deeper. Which is very strange; 
and he tells me that he do believe that he hath killed above a 
hundred cats.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 





Wic | 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—You do not seem to me quite to realise the position of 
anti-vivisectionists with regard to experiments on animals. 
While we consider that much absolutely unnecessary cruelty 
has been inflicted in inoculating animals with horrible diseases 
in the interests of what is called “ preventive medicine,” it is 
not this class of experiment to which we chiefly object. I 
would refer to those experiments, of which so many instances 
may be found in the Journal of Phystology, where animals 
are deliberately submitted to exquisite and prolonged tortures 
for the sake of ascertaining certain facts, or observing certain 
phenomena. I do not think it is going too far to say that the 
science of physiology, as at present practised, may be described 
as the science of inflicting the greatest possible agonies on 
sentient beings, and for the longest possible period. It seems 
to me natural that those who do such things, and sin against 
their own souls in doing them, should, in many cases, feel no 
scruple in trying the like experiments on human beings, if 
they think they can do so with impunity. As to what you say 
about rats, I have a difficulty in seeing how sanitary measures 


| resembling compulsory vaccination can be enforced on them. 


—lI am, Sir, &e., 


April wih, H ARBERTON. 
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—_ 
DELHI FUGITIVES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sr.—In reply to the letter of “E. H.” in the Spectator of 
April 15th, will you allow me to say that I never meant to imply 
that my aunt had remained behind at Delhi. It was during the 
flight of the fugitives that one lady was compelled by illness 
to halt at a dhak bungalow or posthouse in the jungle, and my 
aunt remained with her, of course at very great risk to her- 
self, Iam sorry not to have expressed myself more clearly, 
but it seems to me that I déd make it plain I was not speaking 
of myself, or of my own encounter with a Sepoy! I could 
easily ascertain the actual date of the occurrence if it were 
necessary. Some of those who are concerned in the story are 
living, but, of course, I have no right to publish their names 
without their consent. A little more about my aunt is told in 
the Mothers’ Union Journal for April, 1899, if “ E. H.” cares 
to consult it.—I am, Sir, c&c., P.S. Bi. 





TIIE PARSON’S HANDBOOK. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’) 
Sr.—I have puzzled over the point which you selected for 
criticism in “The Parson’s Handbook,” without being able to 
discover your meaning. The argument in question is based 
solely upon our Twentieth Article. This Article asserts that, 
though “the Church hath power to decree rites and cere- 
monies... yet it is not lawful for the Church to ordain 
anything that 1s contrary to God’s word written.” If, then, 
incense was one of the three significant gifts offered to the 
infant Christ, and if it is part of the ideal worship of heaven 
described twice in the Apocalypse, the Reformers could not 
have meant to abolish it. Your reviewer replies by pointing 
out that incense is not known to have been used during the 
first three centuries. This fact—well known to liturgical 
students—can have no kind of relation to an argument as to 
the meaning of Article XX.—I am, Sir, &c., 

April i5th. Percy Dearmrr. 





OUR LORD’S NATIONALITY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF TNE “SPECTATOR.”] 


4m—Our bi-monthly mail has just arrived, bringing the 
numbers of the Spectator for December 24th and 31st, con- 
taining letters from three correspondents on the subject of our 
Lord’s nationality. The following incident, although belated, 
may perhaps be of interest on this subject, which, as your 
readers may remember, was introduced by the story of a con- 
ersation with a French lady. Four or five soldiers of the 
French garrison near us were spending a Sunday afternoon 
with me. I happened to have been reading a book on 
Madagascar by the Jesuit Fathers Suan and Colin, in 
which they state that the Rev. W. Ellis, the missionary, 
preached successively in the memorial churches of the capital 
that Jesus Christ was born cn England. One young 
soldier began to turn over the pages of this book, 
and came upon the passage containing the above state- 
ment. He asked me, with some surprise, whether it was 
really true that our Lord was born in England, as he had 
always understood Him to have been born in Egypt. In a 
subsequent visit another soldier, a corporal, informed me that 
he was no believer in Christianity, as he thought it disloyal 
and altogether wrong in Christ, when He had been born a 
Jew, to turn Christian! One more fact, and I have d 
In a monthly publication entitled Notes et Explorations, 
issued by the C Press in Tananarive, it was 


$8 


one. 


Government 
recently stated ina laudatory article on Laborde, the former 
French Consul, that as a loyal son of the Church he constantly 
opposed Protestantism, and maintained the struggle between 
the Bible and the Gospel,—“/la lutte la Bible et 
!Evangile” !—TI am, Sir, &e., 


entire 


Madagascar, February 28th. GALLOPHILE. 





THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. 
[To THE | 
3ir,—It is odd that your correspondents “E. A. M.” and “A 
Physician,” in the Spectator of April 15th, should agree that 
sleeplessness results from over-activity of the brain or mind, | 
and should agree also that the remedy consists in exerting the | 


EDITOR OF “SPECTATOR.") 


THE 


| Norseman living—however 


mind still more. “E. A. M.” advises the sleepless to “fix their 
attention ” on the return of the circulation to the hands and feet 
To fix the attention is an active exercise of the mind. It is 
the active exercise of the mind. It is the common form of 
mental activity. It distinguishes active and spontaneous 
mental exertion from the passive and automatic working of 
the mind. So “A Physician” recommends the sleepless sufferer 
from too much mental activity to “make an effort to stop 
thought,”—to attend continuously to some idea. Surely to 
make an effort is not the way to reduce activity, any more 
than continuous attention is a rest for the mind. If we desire 
to reduce mental activity, it stands to reason that we must 
attend to nothing. We must let the mind drift We must not 
attempt to exercise any control whatever, but let the thoughts 
stray as they will and follow any line of association that is a 
line of least resistance. 


If space permitted there are other of “A Physician’s” 
statements that could be traversed. I will deal with one only. 
It is not characteristic of healthy sleep that it is a com lete 
break in consciousness. The contrary is the case. Whcn we 
awake from sleep we are vividly conscious that we are 
emerging from a condition of partial or twilight consci« us ‘ess, 
and not beginning again from mental nothingness. We have 
when we awake a remembrance that we have been a- ee», and 
that while we slept we still existed. We have a confused and 
vague, but still a real, notion of the lapse of time while we 
We can guess whether our sleep has been brief or pro- 
longed. How absolutely different is the return of conscious- 
ness after fainting or after being stunned! Then we awake 
from absolute mental nothingness. There has been no twilight 
of consciousness,—no moonlight of dream. We come out of 
utter darkness ; and between the life before unconsciousness 
and the life after there is an absolute solution of continuity, 
We know not, except by subsequent inference, whether the 
interval of nothingness was of seconds or of years. We know 
that in our lives there has been a gap that will never be 
bridged. When we became unconscious, life ceased; and 
when consciousness returned, life began again for us de novo, 
—I am, Sir, &e., ANOTHER PHYSICIAN. 


slept 





THE RUSSIFICATION OF FINLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

| Srr,—In your thoughtful article of March 25th on “The 
| Russification of Finland,” you say :—“ Russia is connected 
}in many directions with Slav States, and with at least 
| one Norse State, which she is anxious to acquire, or at all 
| events to ‘protect.” And later on:—“ Above all, the dis- 
contented in Norway now know that if they accept Russian 
protection they will surrender everything,—that in at mosta 
| generation or two they will be forced to become Russian...” Now, 
| that such things can even be hinted at in the best informed of 
| the foreign papers is to every true Norwegian patriot a matter 
of bitter regret and shame,—the more so, as we may, for a part 
| at least, lay the blame to our own door for this frequent con- 
necting in the foreign Press of the name of our country with 
that of Russia. But as far as your words should imply 
any serious thought or wish on the part of the Norwegian 
| people, or the party now in power, for any future connec- 
| tion, in any shape whatever, with Russia, I ask leave hereby 
| to enter the most emphatie protest. During the deplorable 
| and trivial strife, which has been going on for years between 
| the two Scandinavian nations—or more correctly, perhaps, 
| two political parties within them—many an inconsiderate thing 
| has been done, many an unwise and evil word has been spoken 
| and written, on each side, mostly by rash and irresponsible 
| persons, echoed by the fanatical part of the Press in both 
countries, and we now reap the bitter fruits of it, standing, as 
we do, in the pillory before all the world, with our internal 
least, ginary grievances, our 

But I will sey this much, and, 





quarrelling, our partly at imagi 


| petty mutual reeriminations 


| I believe, in the name of all my countrymen :—There is not the 


blinded, for the present, with 
founded or artificially fostered animosity against our Swedish 


neighbours—who, with the fate of Finland before his eyes, 
) 


+ 
L 


a 
Vu 


would not contemplate with horror the possibility you have 
intimated !—I am, Sir, &e., 
Norway, Apra. NORWEGIAN, 
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POETRY. 
—_>—_ 
A STAR-FANCY FOR A CHILD 


WHEN summer nights are warm and dry, 
The Scorpion with his flaming eye, 
Down in the South as twilight grows, 
Watches the lily and the rose. 


He sees the poppies and the stocks, 

The sunflowers and the hollyhocks ; 
Though all the trees are thick and green, 
With his red eye he looks between. 


But when the nights begin to freeze, 
Eastwards behind the naked trees 
Orion lifts his head to spy 

Those stars that in the garden lie. 


The Scorpion told him how they grew, 
Purple and pink and white and blue ; 
So night by night Orion goes 
To find the lily and the rose. 


Night after night you see him stride 
Across the South at Christmastide : 
Though all the fields are white with snow 
He watches for those stars to blow. 


But when ’tis near his time to rest, 
Leaning his head towards the west, 
When April nights are sharp and clear, 
He sees those garden-stars appear. 
For just before he sinks from sight 
He sees the borders strown with light, 
And looking back across the hills 
Beholds the shining daffodils. 
G. Forrester Scort (“John Halsham ”), 





VALE. 


Littte child that standest on the threshold 
Of the dark descent that leads—no man knows whither, 
lollowing in the footsteps of thy father, 


Where the footprints lead, thou walkest bravely, 
Darker grow the shadows, steeper falls the pathway, 
Nearer looms the vast and shrouded portal. 


‘Ah, but see ! the footprints turn, remounting, 
Tiny feet, you, too, the golden sun is calling 
[o the flowers and grasses of the meadow. 


Wherefore dost thou halt as if uncertain ? 
What ! another voice, not father’s and not mother’s ? 
Who is this that speaks, “ Jy child, come hither” ? 


Whose the hand stretched out athwart the darkness ? 
Whose the arm that clasps thee, strong, yet very gentle ? 
Whose the kiss upon the lips of silence ? 
B. Pavt NEUMAN. 








BOOKS. 
—_@——_ 
EARTH SCULPTURE.* 
History has a curious tendency to repeat itself in the realm 
of science-concepts as well as of politics. The earliest views 
of the earth regarded it as a personality, like ourselves, that 
lived, moved, breathed, grew old, and “ quaked.” Then came 
science and declared her ‘o be merely an unchanging mass of 
lifeless solids, rolling impotently in a fixed, monotonous orbit. 
But the pendulum swung back, and less than fifty years ago 
Lyell and his followers began to assure us that if growth and 
change meant life, old Mother Earth not only had lived, but 
was still alive ; that the everlasting hills were mere wrinkles 
of age upon her cooling crust, and had been smoothed out 
in one place to reappear in another time and again in her 
history ; that the celebrated remark of the Red Queen to 
Alice, “Call that a mountain? Ihave seen mountains com- 
pared with which that is a valley,” has its bizarre paralle] 








@ Larth Sculpture. By James Geikie, LL.D. London: J. Murray. (6s.) 








in the world of fact, in that several oe mae 
mountain-chains are now represented by a low lin 

of hummocks like those in the Lowlands of Scotland 
or the “Height of Land” across Eastern Canada and 
in the ancient Appalachian chain the original. lines of 
peaks are now represented by valleys, while the Alps, the 
Andes, the Himalayas are mere creatures of yesterday com. 
pared with these. Not “every valley ” has been “ exalted,” but 
every mountain and hill, that has lived long enough, has been 
“made low.” Then came the physicists with their seismograph 
for registering the pulses of Demeter, and announced that not 
merely is the solid earth beneath us an elastic film, like that 
of a thick soap-bubble, but that that film is in constant 
vibrations, which so long as they are symmetrical we never 
notice, but which out of time we call “ earth-quakes,” And 
lastly, the round globe of our childhood has collapsed into a 
hollow-faced “three-sided pyramid ”—if we may be allowed 
the Hibernicism-——with the apex down. First it was of the shape 
of an orange, then of a peg-top, next—acme of filial insolence— 
“more like a potato,” and finally science has frankly avowed 
its ignorance, and declares with Listing that the form 
of the earth is a geod, which is, being interpreted, “earth- 
shaped.” The North Polar Sea, with its wide belt of Siberian 
tundras in the Old World and caribou-barrens in the Nev, is 
the broad, hollow base of the “pyramid.” The long ridge of 
the Rocky Mountains above and the Andes below is one of 
its projecting side-angles; the mountain backbone running 
from Scandinavia, through the Alps and Appennines wid the 
central highlands of Africa to the Cape, is another ; and the 
Manchurian coign of granite stretching south - eastward 
through Siam, the Malay Peninsula, the volcanoes of the 
Archipelago, to Australia, is the third. And now upon this 
scientific scene of “no Heaven and a new earth” comes Pro- 
fessor James Ceikie in the latest of the admirable “ Pro- 
gressive Science Series,” under the able editorship of Mr. F. 
E. Beddard, and proceeds to explain and graphically illustrate 
the changes which have taken place in the complexion and 
features of Mother Earth since her ribs and body-bulk were 
formed by the Titans below. Here the metamorphoses have 
been much more rapid and obvious. The present state of 
atiairs is by no means a fair clear manuscript which he who 
runs may read, but a strange and complicated palimpsest in 
which the rude cuneiform of Archwan times shows dimly 
up through the rounded cursive of the Eocene. Land forms 
as we now see them depend upon three principal factors,—the 
shape of the original crust-foldings, the hardness of the rocks 
in the folds, and the force of the influences to which they have 
been subjected. These latter are of two classes,—the under- 
ground, heat and pressure, and the overground, water, air, and 
frost, or, as our author rather pedantically terms them Aypogene, 
and epigene. These balance one another in a most curious 
manner, for while the giants of molten-rock oceans within are 
continually struggling up toward the surface even of highest 
mountain chains, and the relentless thrust of the con- 
tracting crust is ever throwing up new mountain-wrinkles 
toward the very stars, epigene Nature, like Carlyle’s 
democracy, is forever levelling downward. Ossa after Pelion, 
and Alp after Alp, have been melted down by the “ saepe 
cadendo,” which, as every schoolboy knows “cavat lapidem,” 
swept down into those hollows in earth’s cheeks which we call 
oceans, there to cover the bottom in layer after layer, and by 
their weight upon the elastic crust cause other mountains to 
bulge upward on the land they have left. Many of our plains 
to-day are simply the broad bases of huge mountain ranges. 


Professor Geikie accordingly divides mountains fnto two 
great classes, tecton’e or “original,” the remains of the great 
erust-folds just as they were thrust up, among which are all 
our modern, geologically speaking, “seventeenth-century” 
mountains, the Alps, the Himalayas, and the Cordilleras ; and 
relict mountains, which, as their name implies, are the “rem- 
nants” or hardest rock masses of older folds which alone have 
resisted the elements, while all the softer strata in which they 
were imbedded, or even underwhich they were originally buried, 
thousands of feet, have been crumbled down and. washed away. 
Such are the red sandstone hills of Sutherland, the hills of 
Saxon Switzerland, and the buttes and mesas of Colorado and 
Arizona. In this sort of struggle “survival” depends not only 
upon hardness, but also upon arrangement of strata. Just as 
in the wave the crest breaks while the trough does not, so in 
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ainsuamennannite 
our land-billows the strata on the crests of the folds are nearly 


always fractured, and hence let in the water, and break down 
much more rapidly than the more gently bent and unbroken 
portions in the troughs between them. So that with the pro- 
cess of eons we get the curious, and even anomalous, condition 
already alluded to in the Alleghany Mountains, where the 
crests or anticlines have worn away not only to the level of, 
but far below, the original valley-troughs or synclines, so that 
the latter now are found at the tops of the present mountain 
ranges, while the erstwhile chains of peaks have been literally 
eroded into valleys. 


In short, if your mountains be recent, which is fortunately 
the case with nearly all popularly included under that title, all 
that are considered worthy of the notice of the Alpine Club, 
for instance, then the peaks and ranges will be anticlinal, 
and the valleys mostly synclinal ; if, on the other hand, 
they are really ancient and low in proportion, then just 
the reverse is very apt to be the case. So that “old as the 
hills,’ not mountains, is a singularly apt and _ felicitous 
metaphor. 


And this method of classification is extended to, and in part 
explains, the other chief features of the landscape. Valleys 
are similarly divided into orzginal and subsequent, but here 
the latter are by far the more common. A few streams still 
run in the troughs of the original crust-waves, but when 
Nature with her rain-blast and her ice-plough is ruthlessly 
planing down the mountain-folds to their very bases, the water- 
flow quickly finds out the softest bed to run in, and follows 
the line of those strata which are most easily channelled out ; 
and these, as we have seen, are more apt to be those of the 
anticlines than of the synclines. As our author graphically 
says, “they are simply hollows which have been worked out 
along lines of weakness.” And oddly enough, negative as 
mere hollows essentially are, they are far more persistent and 
permanent than their complements, mountains. Once a 
stream of any size has fairly carved out its valley, it is almost 
impossible to obliterate it save by the upheaval of another 
crustal fold directly across its course. And even this will 
not always destroy it, for the rate of upheaval being slow, the 
stream will steadily saw its way down through the fold as 
fast as it rises under its bed, and wear for itself a rocky 
gorge thousands of feet deep by the time the elevation is 
completed, as the celebrated Colorado River has done 
within very recent geologic times. Flowing resistlessly 
in their never-ceasing, earth-to-cloud circuit, the waters make 
the lakes “the burial places of their surrounding mountains,” 
and the oceans the grave of the continents. The dry land is 
continually melting down and flowing into the sea, or, in the 
words of our author, a constant “ flattening out of the land- 
scape with extension” is going on. It is something of a 
surprise to most of us, who have been accustomed to regard 
a monotonous level as the common normal condition of 
land-surfaces, to learn that most plains have been literally 
“planed” down to their present level, and, like certain poets, 
are made, not born. Land is thrown up literally “in the 
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FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE.* 


Tue Life of Francis Turner Palgrave, by his daughter, is a 
eulogy,—a eulogy, however, which does not bore the reader. 
On the title-page Miss Palgrave quotes a poem of her father’s 
of which the last verse explains the attitude of his affectionate 
biographer :— 
“Ah! ‘tis but little that the best 

Frail children of a fleeting hour 

Can leave of perfect fruit or flower— 

Ah ! let all else be graciously supprest 

When man lies down to rest.” 
F’. T. Palgrave, the critic and writer of—and above all, selector 
of—poetry, was born in 1824. His father was Sir Francis 
Palgrave, Deputy Keeper of Her Majesty’s Records. He and 
his brothers had a strictly religious upbringing, for the most 
part at home. He used to say that to point a moral was one 
of his parents’ first principles in the early training and educa- 
tion of their boys. His devoted but rather exacting mother 
was seriously disturbed at her son’s fondness for play and 
neglect of his book as a very little boy, though in one of her 
letters to his grandfather she says that at four years old he 
could read and understand the first chapter of Genesis. Most 
of his childhood was passed at Hampstead. In later life, his 
daughter tells us, Palgrave could never be induced to believe 
that there was any real country within forty miles of London: 
—“TLondon gud London he always hated with a vehemence 
which never lessened, although he owned that were it to be all 
London or all country he would rather have it all London.” 
He went late to school, a fact he always regretted; for 
he thought early schooling prevented priggishness,—“ a weak- 
ness to which he admitted.” Priggish or not, Palgrave was 
certainly unusually happy as a boy. His charming verses 
called “ Recollections of Childhood” make that certain. 
He seems to love every remembrance of his boyhood from the 
very beginning. His devotion to poetry began early, and 
Dean Boyle, who knew him at Charterhouse, describes his 
reading Wordsworth and Coleridge to his schoolfellows. 
“Never can [ read,” he ‘The Wishing Gate’ or 
‘Cristabel’ without thinking of the enthusiastic admiration 
of the future editor of ‘The Golden Treasury.’” As a child he 
had a great taste for painting, and used to fresco the walls of 
the Hampstead garden ; later on he etched with considerable 
success. 

From Charterhouse Palgrave went to Oxford, where his 
four years of undergraduateship were interrupted by a year 
during which he was private secretary to Mr. Gladstone, of 
whom he speaks at this time as his “ kind, considerate, and 
most noble master.” The intimacy between the two men thus 
begun lasted until 1885, when it was broken by political 
ditferences. After taking his degree, he entered the Eduea- 
tion Department, where he remained—except for one year 
when he was private secretary to Lord Granville—till his 
resignation in 1884. Palgrave was intimate with almost all 
the great men of letters of to-day, or, alas! of yesterday. This 
volume, however, does not contain as many interesting letters 
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says, 





rough,” and plains are made either by the burying of the 
lowest areas, under layers of sediment from the waters 
of lakes, seas, or rivers, which accumulate there, plains of 
accumulation, or by rasping all projections down by rain or 
glaciers to a broad base-level, plains of erosion. 


The steppes of Russia, the tundras of Siberia, and the prairies 
and pampas of America are instances of the former type, and 
the coal-regions of Belgium and Northern France, the Low- 
lands of Scotland, and the great central plateau of Africa of 
plains of erosion. 


as his talent for friendship might lead us to hope. We quote 
one from Browning which is characteristic of the man. It was 
written after reading an adverse review of his own poems :— 
“ Bless us ! inthe course of my musical exercises, and according 
to the moods of many a year, I may have treated myself to an 
occasional whistle, chirrup, and guffaw, besides the regular 
symphonies.” Palgrave was a great talker,and we find in his Life 
an amusing account of a walking tour which he took with 
Tennyson, Woolner, Holman Hunt,and Val Prinsep:—* The five 
friends talked so fast and so eagerly that they sometimes found 
it necessary to make a rule that each one, when particularly 





The subject-matter of the book is interesting and well 
written, but its arrangement leaves much to be desired. It is 
marred by both repetitions and obscurities, for lack of a good 
introductory chapter dealing with the principles involved and 
explaining the new, and in some cases original, terms used. 
This is partly compensated for by a glossary, but we should 
certainly advise the general reader to begin with the last 
chapter but one, as a'clue to the sometimes involved descrip- 
tions of the body of the book. The paper and presswork are 
unusually good, but the lettering of the numerous illustrative 
“sections” is, we regret to say, in a small and crabbed cursive 
most trying to the eyes, and in places illegible. 








desirous of being heard, should enforce silence on the part of 
the others by prefacing his words with an uplifted hand.” It 
was during this tour that the scheme of “ The Golden 
Treasury” was first brought forward. Palgrave outlived 
many of his friends,—and, unfortunately, some of his friend- 
ships. His intense devotion to his wife and children are 
charmingly portrayed in his journals. He married Cecil 
Milnes Gaskell in 1862, and when she died in 1890 he was 
heartbroken. “The end of life,” he says, “is a Journey among 
ruins.” “For him, after the crowning sorrow of 1890, his life’s 
horizon was so completely changed that other troubles, not 
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diminished in themselves, seemed to take a more natural 
place.” But though the losses of friends in these latter years 
were deeply felt by him, one might say, as the Highland widow 
said of her husband when her children died: “He made the 
great hole—the others just slippit through after.” 

The public will probably always be more grateful to F. T. 
Palgrave for his anthologies than for his poems ; nevertheless 
some of his lyrics and hymns have much charm. “ Faith and 
Sight” recalls Matthew Arnold. Besides these and much 
criticism, he wrote some historical verses called “ Visions of 
England,” some fairy-tales, and “ Preciosa,”—a long-forgotten 
love-story. 





JAPANESE LITERATURE* 

WHOEVER is curious about anything must be curious, one 
would think, about Japan. This singular people, whose origin- 
ality is stamped upon their productions, have nevertheless 
twice within the last twelve hundred years, submitted them- 
selves voluntarily to an alien influence, without conquest, have 
burnt what they used to adore, and adored what they used to 
burn. They took from China the art of writing, and for long 
centuries learning meant a study of the Chinese, just as in 
medieval France, for instance, it meant a study of the Latin 
classics. For more than a thousand years the Chinese tongue 
and Chinese ideas dominated, as Latin and Latin ideas did in 
Europe ; but gradually there grew up a revolt against the 
alien language, a return to the native sources of ideas, along 
with a reaction against Buddhism. Then came the revolution 
of 1867, and the adoption of European principles. To-day 
the Japanese are letter-perfect in all the mechanical part of 
modern civilisation, and naturally one looks to their literature 
for some index of their mind. What lies behind this extia- 
ordinary power of assimilation or imitation? What one finds 
—if Mr. Aston’s account may be taken as trustworthy, and 
we see every reason to believe that! his knowledge is thorough 
—is something curiously like their art: a wonderful dexterity, 
a fine sense of certain natural beauties, a strange delight in 
the grotesque or monstrous, and a passion for carving heads 
on cherry-stones. They have no epic, no drama that is worthy 
of the name, no national history—their historians deal more 
freely in marvels than the first books of Livy—and in |poetry, 
one may say, no narrative. 

The essential characteristic of Japanese poetry is the extra- 
ordinary brevity of its forms. Beyond this there is little 
constraint. It does not employ rhyme: if it recognises 
alliteration, Mr. Aston does not say so; and it differs only 
from prose in the alternation of seven-syllabled and _five- 
syllabled lines. Presumably the language has a marked 
accent like Italian; in a tongue like French this would be 
perfectly undistinguishable as verse except by the printing. 
But the characteristic Japanese form is the Zanka, which 
consists of five lines only, thirty-one syllables in all,—the 
length of an elegiac couplet. Poets used this occasionally, as 
ours use the sonnet, in sequences, where the poems, though 
distinct, are connected in thought; but, for the most part, 
the effort of a Japanese poet was to condense a thought within 
the compass of thirty-one syllables. Even this limit seemed 
to them excessive, and in the sixteenth century was invented 
a form called the //atkaz, consisting of three lines, of five, 
seven, and five syllables ; the length of a dactylic hexameter. 
Naturally poetry under such restrictions must be greatly helped 
out by the reader. It must be essentially allusive, appealing 
to a conventional language of flowers, and so forth. All one 
can say is that here and there a European mind can guess 
at the charm of the thing. Here, for instance, are two 
Latkats -— 

«Tis the first snow 
Just enough to bend 
The gladiolus leaves.” 
That suggests the picture, and, also, it suggests grey hairs on 
a manhood still elastic. Plainer still is the implication here; 
“O, ye fallen leaves, 
There are far more of you 
Than ever I saw growing on the trees.” 
However, the Haikai was a transitory craze, but the Tanka 
seems to be rooted in the national genius, and still flourishes ; 
it entirely supplanted for centuries the longer verse forms 
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aati, 
which were employed a thousand years back. And the nature 
of the Japanese poetry which has found its most characteristic 
expression in the Z’anka seems admirably described by the 
editor who in 905 A.D. was ordered to collect the best poems 
which had been produced by the poets of the preceding 
hundred and fifty years :— ” 

“When joy was too much for them,” he writes, “when their 
hearts overflowed with pleasure, when they felt their love to be 
eternal as the smoke which rises from Mount Fuji, when they 
longed for a friend with the yearning of the cry of the cicada, 
when the sight of the pair of fir trees of Takasago and Suminoye 
suggested a husband and wife growing old together, when they 
thought of their bygone days of manly vigour, or grudged to the 
past the one time of maiden bloom, it was with poetry that they 
comforted their hearts. ..... Again, when they looked upon the 
flowers shed from their stalks on a spring morning, or heard 
the leaves falling on an autumnal eve, or every year lamented 
the snow and waves reflected in a mirror; or, seeing the dew 
upon grass or the foam on a river, were startled to recognise in 
them emblems of their own lives,—in all these cases it was by 
poetry they soothed their hearts.” 

Here, for an illustration, is one 7'unka, strangely suggestive 
both to the sense and the mind :— 
“The hue of the flowers 

Mingles with the snow 

So that it cannot be seen ; 

But their presence may be known 

Were it only by their perfume.” 
First and last in Japanese poetry we can see no more than 
this subtle power of suggestion, but this everywhere ; carried 
perhaps to its highest point in the curious half-dramatiec 
piece where the spirits of the two old fir trees, meeting to 
grow old together, are presented as two old folks. 

In the prose literature there is a good deal of variety, 
Much of it, as Mr. Aston says, is entirely unproducible. It is 
a remarkable fact that the two most notable works of the 
classic period (about 1000 A.D.) were composed by women, 
and both these seem to have the easy morals of Boccaccio. 
One, the G'enj?, is a novel of aristocratic life, and Mr. Aston 
quotes nothing that fills us with the desire to read it, 
Decidedly more amusing must be the Pellow Sketches 
(“Makura Zoshi”), a miscellany of thoughts and anecdotes 
composed by another lady, Sei Shonagon. Enough is ex- 
tracted from these to make the life of that country in 
days when no Englishman knew its name very vivid to us. 
And Sei Shonagon’s list of things —“ detestable things,” 
“cheerful things,’ and so forth—are very human. Here 
are some “things which give one a thrill ” :—“ To see sparrows 
feeding their young—to pass by where infants are playing— 
to be asked the way by a handsome man who stops his 
carriage for the purpose.” Where is the heart, indeed, that 
would not palpitate? And among things that excite regrets 
are “withered hollyhocks ”—“ last year’s fans ”—“ bright 
moonlight nights ”—and, on a wet day, old love-letters. Such 
was a Japanese lady in the days of William the Conqueror. 

During the Chinese ascendency literature seems to have 
resolved itself into platitudes. We can only cull one 
delightful phrase, “to know the Ah-ness of things,” to have, 
that is, the caeur sensible. With the seventeenth century came 
a drama of blood and thunder with all manner of marvels. 
Revenge and heroic self-sacrifice seem to be the dominating 
notes of these plays, but of anything like a human intensity 
of passion one finds no trace. The eighteenth century brought 
novelists, one of whom, Bakin, has penetrated by report even 
to Europe. The novels appear to be much more like fairy-tales 
than novels ; one of Bakin’s heroes is nine feet high and has 
two pupils to each eye. There is a more interesting passage 
in the story of a Japanese Gulliver, who comes to a land— 
among many other strange lands—where there is scarcely any 
death. “Some few volumes of the Buddhist Scriptures that 
had been brought over described heaven in such glowing 
terms that they were filled with quite a desperate admiration 
for death and distaste for their own never-ending existence, 
so much so that when as a rare exception any of their 
countrymen chanced to die, he was envied as any one In 
Japan would be who should have obtained immortality.” 
The way to compliment a mother was to say, “The 
little thing doesn’t look as if it would live long.” It 1s 4 
good idea, and might be rehandled. The novels written 
since 1800 are distinguished by a portentous length ; artistic 
quality does not seem separable from smallness in Japan. 
Nowadays they have got Kant and Herbert Spencer, and 
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porrow their plots from the French. What will come of it ? 
Not much in the way of literature, we fancy ; but Mr. Aston’s 
pook impresses upon us the fact that civilisation, and even 
refinement, existed in Japan long before they were known to 
us; their revolution took away arbitrary restrictions, and what 
followed was very largely free development. Yet it is hard to 
think highly of the intelligence of a people who accounted 
among the chief beauties of poetry the introduction of “ pivot- 
words,”—that is to say, the employment of a word or syllable 
in two senses, so that it unites two sentences, one of which has 
no logical end, and the other no logical beginning. Here is an 
example :—“ Though a knightly fears beset him ” (understand, 
knight, nightly). Hood would have been a great poet in 
Japan ; but even Hood never carried punning into serious 
poetry, nor to such a fantastic excess. 





A UNIQUE HISTORY OF SCOTTISH LITERATURE* 
AtrnoucH not bulky, and certainly justifying in the most 
commendable fashion the description of “succinct” applied 
toit by its author, this book is of very considerable literary 
interest and importance. It fills a very great gap in 
Scottish—and a not inconsiderable gap in English—history. 
It demonstrates that the Scottish vernacular literature of 
which, on the poetic side at all events, Burns was the crown 
and flower, if not the jinzs, was not quite “the mighty maze 
without a plan” it has been represented to be. ‘No such 
handbook,” claims Mr. Henderson, the author of this book, 
“has up to the present been attempted, nor does any History 
of Scottish Literature exist that can be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for it, the few Histories that have from time to time 
appeared, embracing only special aspects or special periods 
of general Scottish literature, while in none has the ver- 
nacular literature been dealt with as a separate entity.” 
This claim is peifectly justified by facts, and indeed Mr. 
Henderson hastens to say that it is only within recent years 
that such a handbook has become possible. As he points out, 
within the present century the old “ makaris,” as the vernacular 
poets {were styled north of the Tweed, ceased to be merely 
names, and became for the second time poetic person- 
alities. They have been carefully studied by experts on the 
Continent and in the United States, if not to the extent 
that might be desired in Great Britain. Pioneering editorial 
work has also been done by such Scotsmen as Pinkerton, 
Irving, and Laing. The antiquarian and_ philological 
aspects of the Scottish vernacular have further been the 
special care of the English and Scottish Text Societies and 
of learned clubs like the Bannatyne, the Maitland, the 
Roxburgh, and the Hunterian. It is all the more, however, 
to Mr. Henderson’s credit that he has been able to make a 
coherent whole out of the chaotic and isolated labours of his 
predecessors. His book is as valuable, and it may be added, 
definitive, a contribution to the history of Scotland as any- 
thing which has come from the pen of Burton, or Tytler, or 
Hume Brown. 

Mr. Henderson seems to us to ride one hobby too hard and 
too harshly. From the beginning—to be strictly accurate, 
from the tenth page—to the end of his book, he is never 
weary of openly asserting or insinuating his belief that the 
Reformation has been, at least from the standpoint of ver- 
nacular literature, the curse of Scotland. He insists that one 
of the advantages Burns has conferred on Scotland is “ de- 
liverance from the nightmare of Calvinistic Puritanism, that 
bastard form of scholastic monasticism under whose spell the 
bulk of the Scottish community had been tossing in ‘ unquiet 
slumbers’ from the time of the Reformation.” Again, the 
malignant influence exerted upon literature by the Reforma- 
tion in the North is thus described :— 

“The Scottish Reformation which the vernacular literature in 
some degree heralded, and in many ways assisted to bring about, 
in the end effectually smothered that literature. In Scotland, the 
Reformation assumed a complexion exceptionally stern and rigid ; 
a complexion not merely sentimentally, but Calvinistically and 
logically, Puritan. It was particularly inimical to art, as in part 
a specious variety of idolatry, in part an insidious conspiracy to 
drape Satan as an angel of light. Secular poetry thus came 
under its peculiar ban, and, indeed, almost every form of secular 
literature — literature underived from or uninterlarded with 
Scripture—as essentially mundane and frivolous, and, therefore, 
sinful. Its democratic spirit precluded such an illogical com- 
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promise with the world as more or less obtained in England. The 
sudden, full, and immediate contact of the rude intelligence of the 
masses, with a book every word of which was supposed to have 
been dictated by God, upset—as it was bound to do—the nation’s 
mental and moral balance. Superstition, whose grip the Renais- 
sance and other influences had begun to loosen, acquired a new 
authority and laid hold of the nation with a still firmer, because 
more logical, clutch—a clutch which for the time being effectually 
strangled the national literature.” 


And Mr. Henderson denounces the Reformation for “filching 
from life the zest without which no healthy literature can 
exist.” No doubt there isa certain amount of truth in what Mr. 
Henderson says. “ The strong hand of Calvinism ” has held its 
clutch not only upon conduct, but upon beauty, and the moral 
truth which undoubtedly underlies beauty, even if we may 
not agree with Keats that the two are synonymous, much less 
that “this is all we know on earth and all we need to know.” 
On the other hand, what Mr. Henderson terms “ the Biblical 
idolatry of Scotland,” and to one good side of which it is only 
fair to say that he does ample justice, was a very remarkable 
attempt to establish a theocracy in Scotland and to lay it down 
as the supreme rule of Christian practice, “ Whether ye eat 
or drink or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” If 
it was a tyranny, it was the tyranny of the people by 
the people, exercised by their own tribunes, the clergy, 
Distinguished rebels against this tyranny, including Burns, 
the most eminent of them all, have recognised the 
essential nobility of it. Nor, in connection with the feeble 
efforts of art and literature for a very long time to assert 
themselves, should the chilling influences of poverty and a 
worse than uncertain climate be altogether ignored. For a 
long time, we might even say for two centuries, the sole 
concern of the average Scotchman was how to live; “living 
well,” even in the Aristotelian sense, was of necessity outside 
the range of his contemplation. Next to his tendency to gird 
at the Reformation as a disastrous influence upon literature, 
the chief defect in Mr. Henderson’s volume is an inclination 
to take, if not the unpatriotic, at least the non-patriotic, side 
in certain disputed “ national” questions. Thus he inclines 
to believe (p.!'75) that Wallace, although he does justice to 
the patriot’s marvellous career, was “a warrior very much 
after the type of Rob Roy.” It may be questioned if any 
man with no higher moral purpose than Rob Roy’s could 
ever have become the hero of a whole people. 


As a literary historian, however, Mr. Henderson deserves 
the highest praise for his painstaking zeal in making investi- 
gations, and for the judgment which has enabled him to give 
each Scotch writer his proper place. Never before has there 
been represented with so much care the increasing purpose 
which ran through Scottish literature from the day that a 
variety of the Teutonic dialect of Northumbria established 
itself north of the Tweed to the time when the Scottish 
vernacular produced in Robert Burns its “strong man re- 
joicing to run a race.” In Mr. Henderson’s pages not only 
do the old “makaris” live and sing again, but the obliga- 
tions to them of writers like Burns are fully made out. 
Gavin Douglas, the early Chaucerians, and the anonymous 
writers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—a remarkable 
if skulking band—have for the first time been adequately 
appraised. What Mr. Henderson has to say about the 
Scottish traditional ballads will not pass without challenge. 
Occasionally he seems too ingenious, as in his theory (p. 353) 
of the origin of the famous and still popular “Sir Patrick 
Spens.” It seems highly improbable that a very woeful 
ballad of shipwreck was suggested by an expedition which 
did not come to wreck at all. Sir David Lyndsay and 
Dunbar receive ample justice, and the resemblances between 
the latter—who, by the way, was thoroughly appreciated by 
that admirable critic, the late Mr. Minto, before Mr. Hender- 
son appeared on the scene—and Burns are carefully traced. 
Minor singers of the calibre of Scott, Montgomerie,and Sempill, 
who, hardly less than Ramsay and Fergusson, prepared the 
ways for Burns, have a sufficient amount of attention devoted 
to them. Mr. Henderson seems, however, to us to dispose too 
hurriedly of Zhe Day Estivall of Alexander Hume when he 
says that “if absurdly prosaic, it is occasionally picturesque.” 
Many patriotic Scotchmen will complain that Mr. Henderson 
has given too little space to the post-Burns writers of the 
vernacular. But he is essentially right in saying that Burns’s 
death “ was really the setting of the sun ; the twilight deepened 
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very quickly ; and such winkling lights as from time to time 
appear only serve to disclose the darkness of the all-encom- 
passing night.” A place should surely have been given among 
these “twinkling lights” to George Outram, the author of 
“The Annuity,” and, in some measure, Sir David Lyndsay’s 
successor. Mr. Henderson devotes great pains to explaining 
the character and tracing the history of the various staves— 
the “bobwheel” and all the rest—of Scottish poets. Alto- 
gether, this book is without a rival as an important chapter in 
the evolution of Scottish literature. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Tr has lately been discussed whether journalists are or are not 
worn out by forty. What, we wonder, is to be said of the 
modern novelists, whose abnormal “output” reminds one of the 
caricature of Mascagni, the Italian composer, writing operas 
with both hands and both feet? Certainly, if we except Miss 
Braddon, the greatest staying-power is displayed by those 
writers who produce at leisure, amongst whom must be 
reckoned Miss Rhoda Broughton. Already to be numbered 
amongst the veterans—it is upwards of thirty years since her 
first novel appeared—Miss Broughton retains, if not the 
fougue de vingt ans, at least a considerable measure of that 
vivid energy of expression, and that passionate love of health, 
strength, and beauty, which have always marked her writings. 
Miss Broughton has not always been regarded as on the side 
of the angels; on the contrary, her earlier works—though 
severed by a wide gulf from the polemical feminism of the 
modern emancipation novel—certainly showed a somewhat 
mutinous spirit of revolt against the precepts of Mrs. Grundy. 
But in The Game and the Candle, though the means adopted 
may be somewhat devious, the end is at least capable of a highly 
edifying construction ; and while the cynical reader may 
ascribe the discomfiture of Jane Etheredge to mere cynicism on 
the part of the author, it is equally capable of serving as an 
illustration of the futility of setting our affections on earthly 
things. Jane Etheredge has married from the schoolroom 
a rich, highly educated, unattractive, exacting husband, 
thirty years her senior. After a loveless wedded life of eight 
years he endeavours to exact from her on his death-bed a 
promise that, while free to marry again, she willjnot replace 
him by a man named Miles. Miles some five years previously 
had made love to her in her husband’s house, but had 
left suddenly at her request after a tender farewell, which 
Jane now learns for the first time that her husband had 
overheard. This promise Jane will not give, though it 
causes her genuine grief to refuse his dying request, and though 
she is fully aware of the penalty attached to her refusal : 
and Mr. Etheredge before he dies revokes his will in her 
favour and leaves everything to his elder sister. Accordingly, 
Jane goes forth into exile at Richmond to be near a young 
male cousin of literary tastes who had acted as her husband’s 
secretary as well as the keeper of her own conscience—it was at 
his instigation that she had given Miles his congé—and endures 
the mockery of mourning with a constant struggle between 
revolt and remorse, sustained all the time, however, by an 
exultation in the sacrifice made for her absent lover, of whose 
fidelity she obtains evidence through a sympathetic common 
friend. Eventually Miles returns from California, but the 
tempestuous precipitancy of his first visit produces a 
temporary estrangement, besides leading to a complete rupture 
between Jane and the faithful cousin. As the year of her 
widowhood closes, Jane goes to Scotland to visit her friend, 
Lady Barnes, and, meeting Miles, is engulfed in a transient 
delirium of amorous rapture from which she is rudely 
awakened to find that he is nothing more than a handsome 
animal with a mendacious tongue and an incorrigible faculty 
of flirtation. The book ends abruptly with the irrevocable 
breaking off of the engagement, but, readers of a speculative 
turn can hardly resist the conclusion that the frustration of 
Jane’s hopes may prove the opportunity of the literary cousin. 
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She is only twenty-six, she will infallibly console herself, and 
is really to be congratulated rather than commiserated wit 
on the sudden fiasco brought about by her timely, though 
painful, discovery. The book is extremely clever, and Jeno 
in whom the joe de vivre and a wholesome dread of public 
opinion are perpetually waging war; Lady Barnes, the faded 
sentimentalist, tenacious of purpose spite of her hazy manner: 
and the two tailor-made girls for ever “ cadging” on their 
friends, are all drawn with remorseless candour. But it is 
hardly a pleasant novel, and labours under the radical defect 
that there is not a single character in the book who enlists 
sympathy, and only one who inspires respect. 


The disciples of Dickens have too often served to enforce 
the truth of the maxim decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. To 
the rule, however, an honourable exception may be admitted 
in the case of Mr. Farjeon, who if he has not, in Stevenson's 
phrase, quite the “fist” of ‘ Boz,” is a good deal more than 
amere echo of the resonant tones of his great master. Samael 
Boyd, of Catchpole Square, is an elaborate and intricate story 
of the murder of an unscrupulous and tyrannical usurer, the 
mysterious disappearance of his clerk, Abel Death, and the 
extrication from the toils of suspicion of a generous but in- 
discreet young man named Dick Remington, who has been 
supplanted in the affections of his lady-love by the usurer’s 
son, and unselfishly endeavours to divert natural suspicions 
from his successful rival. The heroine of the plot is a little 
girl, the daughter of the missing clerk, who besides acting as 
fairy godmother to her numerous brothers and sisters, plays a 
sensational part in tracking down the murderers. Gracie 
Death is one of those precocious town children, whose wits are 
sharpened by the stress of poverty, such as Dickens loved to 
paint ; and the only fault we have to find with her is that in 
the early stages of the story a little too much capital is made 
out of her cough,—e.y., “Such a rasping cough, forcing what 
little blood she had in her poor body up into her pallid face. 
dap seston Such a wearing, tearing cough, as though some savage 
malignant beast, lurking in her chest, was clawing at it in 
sheer devilry and scraping it clean to the bone!” Here you 
have Dickens’s familiar device of impersonation and iteration 
carried to dangerous excess. Mr. Farjeon’s characters remind 
us not a little of the little girl who had a little curl, &e. But 
in an age over-enamoured of subtle characterisation, it is 
pleasant now and again to encounter an author who draws so 
unmistakable a line between his sheep and goats. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed, though long since distanced in the 
race of audacity by more uncompromising interpreters of 
emancipated womanhood, has contrived to provide her 
readers with a regular feast of surprises in Madame Jztn. 
A heroine of surprising beauty is no novelty, but when she 
turns out to have been stone-blind until the age of twenty, to 
have been married to a man—and a Japanese into the bargain 
—whom she has never scen, to have been separated from him 
immediately by the intervention of her people, and, finally, 
to be travelling in the East in ignorance whether she is 
a wife or a widow,—why, the situation is fraught with all 
manner of romantic possibilities. That a young Australian 
mining millionaire should fall in love with her at first sight 
was only natural ; nor was it to be wondered at that, on her 
arrival in Japan, the self-effacing husband should attach him- 
self to her suite in the disguise of a guide. Having revealed 
thus much of the plot, we shall preserve a discreet silence as 
to the dénouement, merely observing that it is as unconventional 
as the most fastidious amateur of the unusual could desire, 
also that young women who sce the light for the first time at 
twenty can hardly be expected to arrive at years of discretion 
at twenty-five. The narrative is handled with Mrs. Campbell 
Praed’s usual alertness, and the humours of the lady journalist 
and the fussy valetudinarian lend piquancy to the recital. 


Mr. Leigh’s story of masters and men in South Lancashire, 
God’s Greeting, is so strangely compounded of strength and 
weakness, sense and sentimentality, sympathy and prejudice, 
realism and melodrama, accurate local and technical\ knowledge 
and ignorance of the ways of the world, as to render the task of 
a reviewer far from being a sinecure. The character of the 
central figure, a clever orphan lad adopted and educated by a 
pitman and his wife, is well conceived without being alto- 
gether attractive. Dick Bradley’s aspirations after culture 
and the classics have the inevitable result of estranging him 
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factory lass whose devotion he is anxious to repay by marriage- 
To complicate matters, Dick becomes infatuated with Miss 
Dorothea Garaint, daughter of the principal millowner in the 
neighbourhood ; Julia, driven mad by jealousy, fires the mill, 
and pushes the millowner 3 only son into the canal, where he is 
jrowned, and suspicion is concentrated on Dick Bradley, who, 
apart from circumstantial evidence, has taken an active, and 
even inflammatory, part against the masters in the labour war 
inthe neighbourhood. Julia, being mad, is unable to clear 
Dick; but at the last moment Dorothea gives evidence conclu- 
ively establishing an alibi, and, what is more, makes it plain to 
herlover that his affectionsare returned. Dick is none the less 
tue to life for being an imperfect hero ; one sympathises with 
him in his literary aspirations, in his despairing efforts to fix 
his affections on the vulgar but warm-hearted Julia. But we 
are quite unable to comprehend the attractiveness of his high- 
horn goddess. We have no objection to Mr. Leigh’s impas- 
oned tirades against the tyranny of millowners and directors, 
his sneers at English Judges, or his flouts at English clergy- 
men, Even where they are most ungencrous, these outbursts 
are at least inspired by genuine feeling. It is where he depicts 
the oppressors of the poor in their kindliest aspect, and, above 
all, in the delineation of their womenfolk, that he is least satis- 
factory. The afflicting archness of the Dunally sisters, the 
tulsome pride of their heavy father in his skittish children, 
the facetious sallies of Percy Garaint, and the pert coquetry 
ot his sister go far to rnin the powerful impression created by 
the pictures of life in the mine, at the pitbrow, and in the 
working man’s home. Imagine a millowner’s daughter 
observing to a respectable young working man, & propos of his 
study of Latin: “I shall hear you quote Ovid some day,” and 
on his interjecting, “Or Cicero?” replying: “‘No, no—Ovid. 
He is the best, and she smiled merrily at mystified Dick 
Bradley.” 


The Spies of the Wight is a decidedly exciting story of the 
campaign carried on by an enterprising young journalist, at 
the behest of a Napoleonic editor, against a gang of foreign 
spies bent on procuring secret information as to our coast 
defences. Baron von Holtzman, aléas Count Filiostro, a/éas 
Mr: Campion, reminds one slightly of Count Fosco, but there 
is originality—as well as defiance of one of the most familiar 
passages in Shakespeare—in the notion of a set of spies 
masquerading as a German band. The love interest lacks 
distinction, the hero’s repeated allusions to “my dear girl” are 
somewhat trying, the sinking of the enemies’ ship is rather 
unsportsmanlike, and the conduct of the young English officer 
is little short of disgraceful. But as an illustration of the say- 
ing that “the pen is mightier than the sword” the story is a 
vigorous piece of sensationalism.—Our Code of Honour isan 
Anglo-Indian romance in which the heroine addresses a male 
acquaintance as “poor chap,” and bids him “ keep his hair 
on.” The merit of the narrative'may be judged by a passage 
describing an evening party :—“ Miss Hopkins favoured them 
very daintily upon the mandoline, while Lady Forsyth afforded 
great pleasure by being persuaded to sing. 
fresh, and she sang some rare provincial songs of France, of 
which she had a perfect store in her memory.” On another 
page we read of a man’s feet being “ perfectly chawssured.” 
—The Cruise of the ‘Golden Wave’ is a capital tale 
of a romantic homeward voyage in a Chinese clipper in 
the fifties. Mr. Fearl, the mate, is as original a character as 
we have encountered for some time, witness his description of 
his skipper :— 





“Such a waddlin’ barometer I never come across in all my life. 
Ye might know what sort o’ weather we’re havin’ by just lookin’ at 
him, an’ tappin’ him every now and then in the small of his back, 
Without needin’ to put yere head outside. In calms an’ cat’s-paws 
he’s a mild edition of Old Nick, wi’ the barb of his tail trapped ; at 
four knots he’s a fidgetty lunatic ; at six he’s an irritable cuss ; at 
seven to nine he’s a rare good shipmate, an’ that’s his high-water 
mark, At ten knots he becomes a sweet-tempered idiot ; at twelve 
he’s a sickenin” exhibition o’ boisterous happiness; an’ in bad 
weather he’s two degrees better’n a special providence, seein’ as he 
can be depended on to be al’ays to hand.” 


By way of epilogue there is a spirited “chanty” called 
“Sailor-Men,” in which the writer speaks up for the mercantile 
marine much as Mr. Kipling has done for Tommy Atkins. 
Mr. Livingston Prescott’s J/elot and Ilero, like all his work, 
has cleverness and vivacity, but the sentimental note is 
strained to falsetto pitch throughout——Mr. Dunbar, the 





Her voice was still | 


| the world may yet hear of him again,—more than it will like. 








well-known coloured poet, gives us in The Uncalled a sym- 
pathetic study of humble life in a small town in Ohio. The 
hero is the son of drunken parents, deserted by his father, and 
on his mother’s death adopted by kind neighbours and trained 
for the ministry. Mr. Dunbar introduces us in the main to a 
sordid and bigoted little community, redeemed, happily, by 
one or two magnanimous and tolerant souls. After The 
Lilae Sunbonnet, The Grey Man, and The Red Axe, Mr. 
Crockett now gives us The Black Douglas, but in spite of the 
sombre title the story is as highly coloured as any of its pre- 
decessors. It has a historic basis in the connection with 
France of the fifteenth-century Douglases, through Archibald, 
the fourth Earl, who was made Duke of Touraine, and in the 
tragic death of his grandson William. On this basis Mr. 
Crockett has built up a free fantasia, in which heroic hobble- 
dehoys are {pitted against witches, werewolves, and devil- 
worshippers. The book, in fact, isan amalgam of boisterous 
jocosity, calf-love, and charnel-house horrors. As an instance 
of Mr. Crockett’s habitual avoidance of the golden mean, we 
need only quote his method of expressing the archness of his 
heroine. Instead of putting “said the girl,’ he writes 
“drolled the minx.” 











CURRENT LITERATURE, 
as 

The new number of the Edinburgh Review (Longmans and Co., 
6s.) is a very good one. That is to say, it contains a number of 
those satisfying articles which are still for the most part confined to 
the older quarterlies. The paper on Sir Robert Peel. for example, 
though it is too short, and contains nothing new for those familiar 
with his life, isa thoroughly good biography in brief, and brings out 
his extraordinary ability as an administrator with unusual force. Peel 
even sueceeded, while still a young man, in governing Ire!and.-— 
There is a most instructive article upon “The Origin of Diamonds,” 
the general conclusion being the highly satisfactory one for the 
holders of diamond shares, that the “* pipes” of blue rock, or rather 
dull green rock, in which the precious morsels of vitritied carbon 
are found, are the “ blow-pipes”’ of volcanic action, orivinating at 
such depths below that the * pipes” which have already been sunk 
to a depth of 2,000 ft. may be pronounced bottomless. There is a 
striking account, too, of “ Roman Britain,’ which brings out the 
imperial character of Roman public works ; and the fullest account 
of the present administration of Madagascar. which has yet 
appeared. It comes to this, that General Gallieni, a most care- 
ful and far-sighted, but cruel, soldier, is holding down the island by 
asystem of remorseless despotism, but that the French colonists, with 
their graspingness, cruelty, and lasciviousness, make even his task 
too difficult, so that an island which under the British would be a 
second Bengal costs the French Exchequer a million sterling a year, 
and will continue to cost it. Should General Gallieni reach home 
alive before the struggle between the Army and the civic power ends 
The 
whole paper is a marvel of compressed knowledge, as is also the one 
on Asia Minor, that richest sect‘on of the old world, now perishing 
of misgovernment. The sketch of Mr. Parnell is a sketch of 
some power, but it is only a sketch, and, indeed, oniy a sketch can 
be written until his more private letters have been published. We 
wonder, to begin with, if he really had the contempt for English- 
men which the essayist believes he entertained, and have an active 
curiosity as to that problem, his real relations with the Catholic 
Church. 








The Shifting and Tneidence of Taration. By Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, Professor of Political Economy and Finance, Columbia 
University. Second Edition, completely Revised and Enlarged. 
(Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—No subject is of more practical 
importance to the legislator engaged in imposing or remitting taxa- 
tion than that which forms the subject of Professor Seligman’s work, 
the second edition of which, very much enlarged, will be welcomed 
both by the students and by the politicians. It would be untrue to 
say that the subject has not received attention in the past, 
but Professor Seligman’s account of the theories which have 
prevailed shows how conflicting they were, and how bewilder- 
ing the conclusions to which they led. The theory that 
however a tax is imposed it is diffused throughout the community 
was stated in a picturesque form by Lord Mansfield when he 
likened the imposition of a tax to a “pebble falling into, and 
making a circle in, a lake, till one circle produces and gives motion 


to another, and the whole circumference is agitated from the centre.” 
The theory in different hands led to opposite conclusions ; in those of 
Thiers, for instance, that all taxes, however imposed, are shifted till 
they fall on the rich ; in those of Proudhon that, all taxes being in 
the last resort taxes on the consumer, and the mass of consumers 
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being poor, they must, however imposed, press on the poor more 
than on the rich. Small wonder that many practical men have 
adopted the view that it is impossible to form any general 
conclusion on the subject of “shifting,’ and that agnosticism 
has taken its place with optimism and pessimism as a rival 
theory of incidence. It is to a restatement of the doctrine 
and its application to the problems of actual life that Mr. 
Seligman has devoted himself in the second part of the volume, 
the first part of which consists of a most interesting discussion 
of the various theories put forward both before and since the time 
of Adam Smith. His method is as scientific as his conclusions are 
sane and reasonable. Starting with the remark that the problem is 
primarily a question of prices, he proceeds to a convincing analysis 
of the general laws of value and the varying conditions under 
which these laws work themselves out. The statement of general 
principles is succeeded by chapters on the different classes of 
taxes. those on agricultural land, on urban real estate, on capital, 
on profits, and so on, which enable the careful reader to work 
out ‘or himself the probable incidence of any particular impost. 
Mr. Seligman’s conclusion that the theory of incidence has no 
final advice to offer in the elaboration of a tax system is one 
which accords with common-sense. It does not render unneces- 
sary the study of the principles of justice or equality in taxation. 
for it is impossible to rely on the automatic operation of pre- 
sumed absolute laws. He sums up in the following words his advice 
to the legislator :—‘ Choose primarily those taxes the results of 
which can be foretold with some degree of accuracy ; at all events, 
take some taxes where the chances of shifting are very slight ; and 
take, on the other hand, taxes which will be shifted in their 
entirety. In the former class are included certain taxes on mono- 
polies, net profits, inheritances, and definite forms of property and 
income. In the latter class are included taxes on commodities, in 
the shape of import duties, certain excise taxes and licenses, and 
taxes on gross receipts of corporations. If the legislator desires to 
reach certain classes of society directly, let him choose the first kind 
of taxes: if he desires to have his taxes paid unawares, let him 
choose the second.” There are many points of detail to which we 
should have liked to call attent’on, 'such as to Mr. Seligman’s 
remarks on the inequitable nature of expenditure as a basis of 
taxation, and, therefore, of a tax on consumption alone (p. 221). 
and his lucid exposition of the incidence of agricultural rates in 
England (p. 231). But we have only space to add that it is long 
since we have read so masterly and so helpful a work on any 
branch of economics. 





The Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns. By Richard Harding 
Davis. (W. Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)—This book by a war corre- 
spondent gives the reader the same impression of reality as do th« 
snapshot photographs by which it is illustrated. The misconduct 
of the transport Captains, who regarded the interests of the ship- 
owners and not of the Army, end would go twenty miles out to sea 
if they heard firing, is severely criticised. A strong case is made 
out against General Shafter as incompetent,—prostrate, as he him- 
self confessed to a foreign Attaché, in body and mind. For the rest; 
the book is a lively narrative, full of high spirits and enthusiasm 
for the American Army,—men and officers. No doubt all soldiers 
grin and bear the snfferines of war, but there seems an unusual 
sclf-restraint and cheerfulness about the grin of the American. We 
must admire the coolness of the wounded man who says: “TI have 
punctured my tyre this time “—and says no more—and of the war 
correspondent who, wounded in the region of the spine, wrote for 
his paper between the convulsions of agony. Cleanliness obtains 
among the Americans. ‘“ Nothing seemed so much to impress the 
foreign Attachés us the passing of company after company of 
regulars each with a toothbrush twisted in his hat-band.” 





The Evonomie Policy of Colbert. By A. J. Sargent, B.A. (Long- 
mans and Co.)—This short but brightly written study forms 
oue of a series edited by the Director of the London School 
ot Economics, and English readers will be grateful for an 
necount of the man who founded French financial and commercial 
policy on lines so consistent with the character and circumstances 
of the French people that they have endured from his own day to 
the present time. In one aspect he was simply a first-rate man of 
business, who waged war on rapacity, extravagance, and malad- 
ministration. He wassuccessful for a time only against the inherent 
vices of the French monarchical system, and his work had to be 
repeated with less success by Turgot and Necker, and even now 
finance is the rock on which his country threatens to make ship- 
wreck. But he is still more remarkable as the statesman who first 
formulated the theory that France ought to be and can be self- 
sufficient economically, as the founder of the school of extreme 
Protection which has survived through the efforts of the Free-trade 
Emperor Napoleon III. to the present day. 


The Right to the Whole P,; vducve of Labour. By Dr. Anton 


a 
Menger, of the University of Vienna. Translated by M. B. Tanner 
With an Introduction and Bibliography by H. S. Foxwell. (Mae. 
millan and Co. 6s.)—For English readers the chief interest of thig 
very remarkable study of the cardinal doctrine of revolutionary 
Socialism lies in Professor Foxwell’s introduction. Mr. Foxwell em. 
phasises the fact, asserted by Dr. Menger, of the originality of the 
English school of Socialism, of which he gives an admirable historical 
account, in the persons of its six chief writers, Godwin, Hall, Thomp.- 
son, Gray, Hodgskin, and Bray, pointing out (what Jevons had ob- 
served) that it was “Ricardo’s crude generalisations which gave 
modern Socialism its fancied scientific basis and provoked, if they did 
not justify, its revolutionary form.” This luminous and brilliantly 
written introduction will be of great use to the economic student, 
and more than justifies the presentation of Dr. Menger’s work in 
an English form. But Dr. Menger’s work is itself of the hichest 
speculative value. It is an inquiry into the principles of the 
new social order, how far they are consistent with one another, 
and how far they are “capable of incarnation in a_ prac. 
tical, coherent system of rights adapted to human nature 
as we know it or are likely to find it in our time.” Dr, 
Menger finds two main principles underlying modern Socialism, 
the right to the whole produce of labour and the right to 
subsistence, principles inconsistent with each other, the one 
founded on self-interest to a more advanced degree than our 
present organisation, the other depending on neighbourly love 
and a sense of brotherhood, but both of them involving in dif. 
ferent degrees “the repudiation of uncarned income,” the “ funda- 
mental revolutionary conception of our time, playing the same 
dominant part as the idea of political equality in the French 
Revolution and its offshoots.’ The author considers that the 
tendency of our social development is towards the realisation of 
the right to subsistence; in other words, towards Communism 
rather than towards Anarchist Individualism. In his view, 
further, if the gradual transformation of our present system ig 
not to be rendered impossible by revelutionary outbreaks, it is 
essential that the ‘ weaknesses” of the actual organisation should 
not be increased, and that the State should therefore avoid all 
measures which create or increase unearned income. Professor 
Foxwell does not claim for Dr. Menger’s conclusions the same 
importance as for his critical and historical analysis, and in a few 
weighty words indicates grounds for dissent. The whole short 
volume is, however, full of suggestion for those who desire to keep 
abreast of modern speculation on the economic organisation of 
society. 


Adam Smith. By Hector C. Macpherson. “Famous Scots 
Series.” (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 1s. 6d.)—An in- 
teresting and lively study of the English founder of political 
economy, this little book is remarkable as a whole-hearted vindi- 
cation of the Cobdenic ideas of international policy. The author 
considers it to be Adam Smith’s chief achievement that he has 
demonstrated with “scientific completeness that Free-trade, as 
Cobden happily expressed it, is the international law of God 
Almighty. 


Mogreb-el-Ack-a : a Journey in Morocco. By R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. (Heinemann. 9s )—Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s book 
belongs to that class of which “ Eothen” is the finest example ; that 
is to say, it does not aim at adding to knowledge by its account 
of travel among unfamiliar races and places, but at interesting 
by its point of view. In short, it has to be taken as a contribution 
to hterature, not to geography or ethnology; though very few 
Europeans have got even so far on the way to the forbidden city 
of Tarudant as did Mr. Graham when he, with his companions, 
was detained by the Caid at Kintafi. As literature the book is 
extremely well worth reading. Mr. Graham hag travelled a 
great deal, and travelled with that passion for the open road 
which Stevenson sang so well. Mr. Graham likes to take the road 
on horseback, and not many people have written better of the 
pleasure that lies in passing a night under the stars with your 
horse tethered near you. His book is strongly marked with his 
own personality, and the combination in him of Socialist and 
aristocrat is decidedly attractive, or would be if Mr. Graham had 
that consideration for the prejudices of others which he praises 
in the Arabs. Does the Arab gentleman habitually speak with 
contewpt of beliefs which he does not share? or does he, in 
addressing an audience, choose his phrases and sentiments 
so as to annoy a large section of it? This perpetual desire 
to insult the Philistine (that is to say, anybody who has 
the misfortune to differ from the writer) is becoming a common 
trick or pose among a group of literary men, of whom Mr. 
Bernard-Shaw may stand as an extreme type. These are very 
clever persons, but they seem to carry their affectation to the 
point of bad manners. It is impossible to read Mr. Graham for 





many pages consecutively without coming on this sort of thing :— 
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“Touching my traveller’s privilege, I propose to use it sparingly, 
putat the same time not to blurt out the brutal truth too trip- 
for truth, I take it, suffers by too much comprehension in 
the same manner 3s the Mass has suffered even by its transmu'a- 
tion into Elizabethan English. Religion, once made under- 
standable of all, loses its authenticity, and soon degenerates into 
the arid dialectics of the self-righteous Nonconformist.” It is 
surely a first point of good manners in ordinary intercourse to 
avoid contentious matter, especially matter of religion, and why 
should a writer of books who, after all, is presumably a gentle- 
pe talking to other gentlemen and ladies, gratuitously drag in 
comething that one half of his hearers will resent? The same 
considerations apply to a good many of Mr. Graham’s remarks 
upon the influence of civilisation when it is brought in upon 
clder modes of life. It does not follow that because it often 
demoralises negroes it would therefore destroy the Arab 
character. What harm has English rule done to the Sikhs? 


pingly: ’ 


But we had rather dwell upon what we enjoy in Mr. Grabam’s | 


book than upon these passing annoyances, which, indeed, 
annoy us chiefly as appearing blemishes of taste in an 
otherwise admirable volume. Mr. Graham has the gift of 
picturesqueness, of humour, and of observation. He makes 
one feel the strangely shifting life of Mahommedan com- 
munities, where the custom of pilgrimage keeps the whole world 
of Islam in touch from Shiraz to Lake Tchad, and where the 
strangest types continually appear and are submerged in the slow 
yortex of existence. There is a charming description of an old 
Persian minstrel whom Mr. Graham met and made friends with 
in his detention at Kintafi; but the Persian left sooner than he. 
“He said he was tired of this wild part of Africa, and would 
make his way to Mogador, thence to Tangier, return to Persia, 
and push on to China, which he hoped to visit ere he died.’ Ex- 
cellent too is the description of the Caid and his household; and, 
toour thinking, excellent also is much of Mr. Graham’s humour, 
though we could wish that in dwelling upon his sympathy with 
points of the Arab life and character, he had insisted Jess 
aggressively upon his distaste for many British traits which he 
caricatures, 


West Irish Folk-Tales and Romances. Collected and translated by 

William Larminie. (Elliot Stock. 33. 6d. net.) —This is a collection 
of stories taken down by a student of folk-lore word for word at 
the dictation of peasant narrators in the West of Ireland. Of 
these narrators there are half a dozen, one a Jad in his teens, one 
(and the best of them) a man over eighty, living in perhaps the 
wildest spot of Ireland, Glen Columbkille. The main interest of 
the tales, as is made abundantly p'ain by Mr. Larminie’s intro- 
duction, is for students of comparative folk-lore, which is a branch 
of ethnology, We have not the knowledge necessary to follow 
Mr. Larminie in his argnment that the varying deposit, so to say, 
of folk-tales in different places argues still surviving racial 
diferences; but we have read the bock with interest. It is 
strange to think that all this legend-lore of giants, enchanted 
swords, charmed boats, and waters that can bring the dead to 
life should still be the favourite food of popular imagination 
among natives of this Kingdom; and though we cannot trace any 
literary merit, nor any germ of a true art in the tales as tales, 
here and there among them are flashes of literature ; for instance, 
in the answer of Londu to his rival Kaytuch when a woman had 
to choose between them, and chose Kaytuch. Kaytuch had pro- 
mised to Londu a blow without defence in their first battle, and 
Londu now claimed it. Kaytuch said, in his opinion, this was no 
battle. “No battle at all is there greater than a fight about a 
woman,” answered Londu. And here is a fine phrase :—* So he 
and she spent the night together,—a third in talking, a third ia 
storytelling, and a third in soft rest and deep slumber, till the 
whiteness of the day came upon the morrow.” 


A History of the Colonisation of Africa by Alien Races. By Sir 
Harry H. Johnston, K.C.B. With eight Maps by the Author and 
J. G. Bartholomew. (Cambridge University Press. 63.)—Sir 
Harry Johnston has a wider experience of African life than most 
men, acquired on the Niger and on the Zambesi; he has the 


medan invasion is shown by an admirable map, which includes 
the Malay settlement in Madagascar; and the progress of Islam 
is recounted in a very interesting chapter, and again illustrated 
bya map. The story of European influence and intervention in 
Africa has often been told, but the last ten years have added so 
enormously to it that a book is superannuated almost before it is 
in print. For the present there isa lull; the whole continent, 
almost without exception, is partitioned; the purely African 
Powers are broken; and Sir Harry Johnston is well advised in 
the moment he has chosen to issue his lucid account of the recent 
political action which has led to the existing position. His fore- 
cast as to the future history of the Europeans in Africa may be 
roughly inferred from the map which shows the regions of that 
continent where Europeans may hope to live, and divides the un- 
healthy regions into districts painted more or less black. A survey 
of this chart is not wholly exhilarating; it certainly points to the 
conclusion that Africa must be worked by the Africans, and for 
that reason it is alittle disappointing to find the book rather 
deficient in any estimate of the African’s capacity to reveive 
civilisation. 





Saint Clotilda. By Godefroi Kurth, Professor at the Liéze 
University. Translated by V. M. Crawford. With a Preface by 
G. Tyrrell, S.J. (Duckworth and Co. 3s.)—This Life of St. 
Clotilda appears in a series, and is written upon principles whici:, 
if carried through, will not, we think, make the series a success. 
The idea of the editor seems to be that truth about saints is only tu 
be arrived at by ignoring the popular estimate of contemporary or 
nearly contemporary opinion; and so Professor Kurth endeavour: 
to restore the real portrait of Clotilda by eliminating some savage 
traits tradition had worked into it; and then having got rid of 
legendary accretions, he makes up for the paucity of materia! 
by overioiding his pages with pious guesses and plausible proba- 
bilities about be Frankish Queen’s life and character. This 
does not appear to us to be a profitable way of making hagiology. 
People who want saints without weaknesses or passions are not 
worthy to read saints’ Lives at all. St. Clotilda has lived till 
now in the reverence of Christendom as a great-souled woman, 
who did good works, believed passionately, and lived virtuously ; 
and to whom it was given to convert her husband Clovis to 
Christianity. But tradition, in painting her character, gives it 
some of the qualities of the virago. We can probably now 
never be quite sure whether or not Clotilda had violent pas- 
sions and thirsted for cruel vengeance after suffering cruel 
wrongs. But seeing what human nature is still capable of in 
such directions after nineteen centuries of Christian civilisation, 
it seems only too probable that she had these characteristics ; and 
we fail to see why. in order to glorify God and the Church, her 
biographers should find it necessary to be quite sure that she had 
them not. There is no doubt about her faith, her piety, her charity, 

















knowledge of a successful administrator as well as of a historian ; 
and he is a very readable writer. Add to this that he has a 
perfect genius for map-making, and it is clear that his book is 
bound to be of considerable value, although the extent of ground 
he covers forces him in many cases to a bare recital of facts 
and dates. The chapters in his book which we 
read with most interest were the early ones which recounted 
the movement of the dark-skinned races into Africa, and the 
great migration of the Bantu stock which drove out or overlaid 
the earlier race whose descendants survive in the pigmies still 
found between Lake Tanganyika and Angolaland. The distribu- 
tion of the various dark-skinned invaders prior to the Ma! 
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and the austere retirement of her widowhood, spent in prayer and 
fasting and almsgiving. We are quite willing to believe that 
some of her austerities went to the account of her own sins, 
and yet to honour her as a saint. But we hope all the saints whu 
come into Mr. Duckworth’s series are not going to be made 
colourless in order to satisfy the editorial conception of the best 
historic method of arriving at the truth of medicval characters. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Cader this Heading ae notice such Books of the week as have not een 
reserved for vevle in other forms.) 
Selecti mS from the Sources of English Hi stury, Bl. 55—A.D.18. a 


Arranged and edited by Charles W. Colby. (Longmans and Co. 
6s.) —Professor Colby describes his book as * a Supplement to Text- 
books of English History,’ explaining, at the same time, that * care 
has been taken to keep both passages and comment within the 
compass of boys sixteen years old.’ The * passages” are taken from 
original authorities. Cesar, for instance, is quoted (in translation) 
to describe Britain when it first became known to the rest of the 
world, and Tacitus for the history of the same country sume 
hundred and thirty years later, and for a description of Germany. 
After this we have Bede's account of the mission of Augustine, 
and, following this again, a letter from Alcuin to Charlemagne. 
It is needless to say how interesting all this will be to a really 


intelligent boy or girl. Canute’s letter written from Rome to 
his people, the report by Robert the Monk of the speech 
of Urban II., urging a Crusade, at the Council of Clermont, 


Fitz-Stephen’s description of London about the end of the tweltth 
century, Froissart’s description of the battle of Crecy and of the 
Peasants’ Rising in 1381, the original of Pope Gregory XI.’s Bull 
commanding the University of Oxford to arrest John Wycliffe. 
Ascham’s famous description of Lady Jane Grey, a quotation from 
Joun Lyly illustrative of Euphuism, a very curious passaze from 
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Nehemiah Wallington about the battle of Edgehill, some of the 
evidence about the Glencoe Massacre, are specimens of the docu- 
ments which are given here. They will be all the more instructive. 
the more the student appropriates the valuable principles set forth 
in Professor Colby’s introduction. We are not absolutely certain of 
the truth, even when we have got back to originals. The critical 
spirit will still be wanted. We must never forget, for instance, that 
Froissart looked at the events of his own time from the point of view 
of the aristocrat. 





Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks. By Israfel. (The Unicorn Press. 5s, 
net.)—We are generally ready to admire “Israfel” when he is 
serious. He has a very pretty gift of description, somewhat florid, 
it may be said ; but then, when you are describing the “ gorgeous 
East” it is but natural to be gorgeous. ‘“ Jeypore : a Study in Rose- 
Jacinth” is a good specimen of his powers in this direction. It isan 
attractive picture with the sacred crocodiles making a dramatic 
contrast of hideousness. “Israfel” “cannot fathom wherein lies 
the holiness of a crocodile.” The Egyptians, it will be remembered, 
felt the same difficulty. The creature was deified in some parts of 
the Nile, and slaughtered in others. “Darjeeling” is another effec- 
tive picture. It is when our author would be satirical or humor- 
ous that he ceases to please. It is not that his jokes are failures, 
—they are good enough in their way ; but we do not want them, 
whether good or bad. Still the book is, on the whole, a distinct 
success. Hundreds of travellers have tried their hands on the same 
subjects, but few have done so well. 


Psellus of Byzantium. Edited, with Critical Notes and Indices, by 
Constantine Sathas. (Methuen and Co, 15s.)—This is a volume of 
the “Byzantine Texts,” appearing under the general editorship of 
Professor Bury. Psellus wrote the history of the Byzantine Empire 
for the period 976-1077. This began with the long, and, on the 
whole, prosperous, reign of Basil II. (976-1025), and ended with a 
time in which Emperors mounted the throne and disappeared in 
rapid succession. There were seven rulers between 1025 and 1057, 
when the Macedonian dynasty gave way to the Comneni. Michael 
Psellus was a writer of considerable power, and wrote in a style 
which was superior to his time. He was a politician as well asa 
literary man. He held high office under both the Macedonian and 
the Comnenian dynasty, and, official though he was, expressed him- 
self with considerable freedom, though it is true that he is most 
severe on the fallen race. “Men whom we have bought from the 
barbarians often rule us’’is his reflection on the dynasty of 
Basil II. The editor has given us a full index of matters and 
another of language. He describes his author as * the most Attic of 
Byzantine historians.’ 


The Quest of Faith. By Thomas Bailey Saunders. (A. and C. 
Black. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Saunders’s “ Notes on the Current Philosophy 
of Religion” are a series of thoughtful essays on various religious 
and non-religious positions occupied by thinkers of the day. Per- 
haps the most interesting of them is that entitled “ Teleology.” 
The popular belief in the intelligent purpose which has fitted things 
for their end is one which will probably outlast hostile philosophies. 
It is as old as the history of thought, and it is likely to remain. 
Yet it unquestionably requires modification. The old * watch” 
notion will not serve ; the organisations of Nature are not watches 
made complete at the beginning, but things that develop through 


ages. Still the idea of the purpose remains. The examination 
of Mr. Balfour's “Foundations of Belief” and Dr. Fraser’s 


“ Philosophy of Theism”’ are also especially interesting. 


Christian Science. By R. Heber Newton. (G@. P. Putnam's 
Sons.)—This pamphlet is well worth reading. The numerous 
phenomena that come under the head of “ faith-healing” cannot 
be safely neglected, and it is well to have the views of a thoughtful 
and devout man about them. Mr. Newton points his remarks by 
the lamentable case of Mr. Harold Frederic. Nothing could be 
more absurd—to use the mildest phrase—than for a man to take up 
faith-healing as he might take a quack medicine. The patient must 
be prepared for it, and moral preparation is not less important than 
any other, 


Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestantism, by Adolph 
Harnack, translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders (A. and C. 
Black, 1s. 6d.), is a contribution of distinct value, not so much 
to controversy, as to the larger knowledge of the great divisions of 
religious thought. The “Old Protestantism,” which was really a 
dogmatic system quite as much as that against which it protested, 
can hardly hold its own against the more venerable and widely 
reaching system of Catholicism. But its position is not hopeless. It 
may well be that the future yet belongs to it, in spite of the astonishing 
growth of hostile forces. The Thirty-Nine Articles, by the Rev. J, 





B. Kidd, D.D. (Rivingtons, 1s.), takes us as far only as the first eight 
Articles. 
day controversy, 


So far, the author has not reached the subjects of present- 
It sounds a little startling to say that the “creed 





. . ° . a. _ ’ Sa 
is not inferior in authority to the Scripture,” though the statem 
is somewhat modified subsequently. me 





The Temperance Problem and Social Reform. - By Joseph Ro 
tree and Arthur Sherwell... (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s a 
cannot pretend to deal with this volume in detail. It js ia 
résumé of facts, and states the position from the temperance Mio 
of view completely and fairly. The fourth and fifth chapters dis 
cuss methods which have been adopted elsewhere. One matter os 
should like to see more fully treated. Compensation presents fly 
vast difficulties. Take this one fact. For many years the sc 
authorities have put huge values on licensed houses when they have 
passed by inheritance or bequest. Is it possible to ignore this 
fact when we are debating whether the holder of a license who has 
not misconducted his house is to receive a compensation ? 


MISCELLANEOUS.—We have received the second annual issue of 
Burdett’s Official Nursing. Directory, by Sir Henry Burdett, K.C.B. 
(Scientific Press, is.), giving an outline of the laws which 
affect nurses and an account of the institutions, large and 
small, both in Great Britain, America, and the Colonies, where 
hospital work is carried on.—Another periodical publication 
which has a special interest at this time, in view of the 
financial crisis which exists in the island, is Zhe Hand-book 
of Jamaica, compiled by T. L. Roxburgh and Jos. C. Ford (f, 
Stanford, 7s. 6d.) The growth of cocoanuts and bananas increases ; 
other products decline or are stationary. The acres “ under cultiva- 
tion and care” have decreased since the last return by nearly thirty 
thousand. Evecutors and Administrators, by G. F. Emery, 
LL.M. (Effingham Wilson, 2s. net), will be found a useful guide in 
matters which most people, sooner or later, have something to do 
with.——Inquiries into the Tactics of the Future. By Fritz Hoenig, 
Translated by Captain H. M. Bower. (Longmans and Co. 15s. net.) 
—This volume has reached in one shape or another a fourth edition 
on the Continent, and has met with a very warm welcome. Though 
military tactics can never have the supreme importance for us that 
they have for the great Continental Powers, it was well to introduce 
the book to English readers. The author's examples are drawn from 
the wars of 1866 and 1870; his conclusions, are, of course, largely 
speculative. The Column and the Arch. By William P. P. Long. 
fellow. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Mr. Longfeilow begins 
with Egyptian architecture under the heading of the “Lotus 
Column,” treats Greek and Latin architecture as parts of one 
system, and carries on his subject through later Roman archi- 
tecture, early Christian architecture, the Romanesque and the Renais- 
sance, with a special chapter on St. Peter's. It is curious to find so 
little said either of the Byzantine or the Gothie styles, but Mr. Long- 
fellow gives his reason.——With this may be mentioned Decorative 
Designs of All Ages for All Purposes, edited by Paul N. Hasluck 
(Cassell and Co., Is.) We have received two publications by the 
Trustees of the British Museum,—4A Geide to the Exrhibition 
Galleries,and A Guide to the Manuscripts, Autographs, Charters, Se. 
Exhibited in the Department of MSS. and the Grenville Library, 











Cookery Books.—Three books on cookery may be mentioned 
together :—Cutering for Two, by Alice L. James (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 3s. 6d.), the sub-title being ‘* Comfort and Economy for Small 
Households.” Miss James begins with twenty-eight menus for 
dinners, well-considered, and possibly more inciined to “comfort” 
than to “economy,” each dish being separately described ; ‘Company 
Luncheons” follow ; then “ Breakfast, Tea, and Luncheon Dishes” ; 
then various useful notions and suggestions. The book is adapted 
in the first place for American households. It is strange how in- 
significant an item fish seems to be. Cold Meat Cookery, by Mrs. 
J. E. Davidson (L. Upcott Gill, 1s.), describes sufficiently by its title 
its special object.——From the same publisher and by the same 
author we have Fyg Cookery ; or, How to Cook Eggs in 150 Ways. 








New EpitT1ons.—Zhe Works of Shakespeare, Vol. IIL, edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by C. H. Herford (Macmillan and Co., 
5s.), belongs to the “ Eversley Series.” This, the third of the ten vol- 
umes contemplated, contains “ Much Ado about Nothing,” “ All's Well 
that Ends Well,” “Measure for Measure,” and “ Troilus and Cres 
sida.” “Strangely mingled of splendour and foulness, of rhetorical 
strength and dramatic perversity,” is Dr. Herford’s characterisation 
of the last of the four in an introduction which will be found 
particularly worth studying —— Myth, Ritual, and Religion, by 
Andrew Lang, 2 vols. (iongmans and Co., 7s.), revised, and in parts 
rewritten to suit the development of the author's opinion, for Mr. 
Lang is not one of those who resent the idea that they can grow 
wiser. The preface to this new edition, which belongs to the 
“ Silver Library,” is very interesting. The Guildhall of the City 
or London. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 2s. 6d.)——Old Melbourne 
Memories. By Rolf Boldrewood. (Macmillan and Co, 3s. 6d.)—— 
Under King Constantine. By Katrina Trask. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) A Manual of Optics. By the late Rev. Samuel 
Haughton. Revised and rewritten by the Rev. Isaac Warren, MA, 
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(Cassell an 


dCo. 23. 6d.) ——Inwood's Tables of Interest and Mortality. 


Revised and extended by William Schooling. (Crosby Lockwood 


and Son. 8s. net.)——Dr 


y-fly Fishing in Theory and Practice. By 


Frederic M. Halford. (Vinton and Co. 16s.) 
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“LIBERTY ” 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
YATES LECTURES. 

A COURSE of SIX PUBLIC LECTURES on“ The Britis sh Coinage in Relation 
to History, from Cesar’s Invasion to the —— in Conquest,” will he given by Mr. 
G. F. HIL i M.A., on THURSDAYS, at 5 p.n., beginning on APRIL 27th. 

T. GREGORY FUSTER, 
Acting Secretary. 





MR ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President —His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
Head-Master—Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY Sth. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS on JUNE 13th and th. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 

of “Gradatim.” &¢., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1808, 

PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket fleld. 


LGN HOUSE, GUILD FOR D.— 

BOYS PREPARED for Public Schools, Entrance. and Scholarships 

Large grounds; Resident Master superintends games.—Address, Miss MOODY. 
The SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. 


oo HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
liouse Mistress—Miss RITSUN 
30ARDING HOUSE, 
Under the Control of the Council, 
2CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s. 4d. per Term. 


ue MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 





























Head-Master— Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 
(Law and History Honours). 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The first 
House Schok: ship at Tonbridge last July was gained by a boy from the school. 





i OUNT VIE W, HAMPSTEAD.—HOME SCHOOL for 
a GIRLS.—The NEXT TERM will BUGLN on THURSDAY, May 4th. Reier- 
evce Kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Professor Jolin Ruskin, Miss Madelai 
Le‘evre, and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E. BAY? 


DRIV: ATE TUITION IN G iE RMAN ¥ —MR. PERCY 
REED, M.A., Barrister-at-Law of the Cotiege in Hanover, is NOW AT 

THE WE ‘ST MINSTER PALACH HOTEL, S We or iN’ TE RVIEWS. 
ARMY, STUD. INTERP., DIPLOMACY, irre, -Individual instruction by 
First-Class Oxf. and Camb. Men and Foreign Tutors with London experience. 
Special Teachers ior colloquial French and German out of hours. Bos ling with 
Peis ipal’s family, which is German in language. All presented in ’98 passed ; 52 
successes. 


NURATE WANTED for HEALTHY SUBURB of 
MANCHESTER. No party. (Oxford or Cambridge Honours Man pre- 
terred.)—VICAR, Eccles. 


ROCERS’ COMP: ANY.—ME DIC AL RESEARCH 

“y HOLARSHIPS.—These Sehoiarships, Tk 2 in number, each of the 

Vaiue of £250, and OPEN ONL Y to BR ITISH sU BIEC rs, have been instituted 

by the Prec as an encouragement to the making of exact researches into the 

causes and prevention of important diseases. The Company appoint annually. 

At the next election two of the present scholars, should they renew their applica- 
tions, will be entitled to a preference. 

Applications may be made at any time before May 3rd by letter addressed to 
the CLERK of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, E.C., from whom 
particulars may be obtained. 

April, 1899. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL CO 
a iit! CIRENCESTER. LLEGE, 
stablished by Royal Charter,1845. For Land-Owners, Land 
Farmers, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and alr Surveyors 
Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIP. sds 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TU ESDAY, May 2rd a 


a 7 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A 
ate Cn Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L. i. A. Scheme, the University, St, 


CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT. — Principals, Miss JARYV Ts (for eight years Secon 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late a 
Bolton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect ; on the sea 
wall.—The NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 8rd, 1899. 














H E L EY S85 BC HOO L 
CAMBRIDGE ’ 
NONCONFORMIST AND EVANGELICAL PU BLIO SCHOOL, 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, APRIL 281TH. 
Particulars on application to the HE AD. MASTER. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOU THW OLD (late the Aldeburch 
School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridy: 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT, 
(Incorporated 1840.)\—PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with 
special classes for candidates for the NAVY and ARMY. Honours gained since 
December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford; Open 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst ; 40th in to 
Sandhurst ; 16th on to the ‘ Britannia.’—Apply ‘to the Rev. the HEAD- MASTER 
or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPAR ATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application to 
the SECRETARY. 


EREFORD SCHOOL. — FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 
covering tuition fees; TWO ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
tenable with or without Tuition Scholarships and worth £20 a year. Examina- 
tion JUNE 6th and 7th, 1899. The annual value of the Scholarships tenable by 
Herefordians at the Universities is £700.—Particulars of HEAD-MASTER. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 


LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SLUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.AS. 


ben trre age BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHUUL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages tor study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other lajies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISs. 





























ST. EDMUNDs. —-BOYS PREPARE 1D for the PUBLIC SCHOULS, and, as 
is age ul.ows, for the NAVY. He: - a | climate, excellent situation. Prospectus 
on application to the Head-Master, R. A. BERESFORD, M.A., late Scholar of 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, 1891. TERM BEGINS APRIL 25th. 


ao HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, BURY 








yy Ser eeoree * SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JULY llth, 12th, and 18th, to fill up not less than 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for children under 8 Cricket, drilling. SUMMER TERM 
BEGINS THURSDAY, April 20th. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 

-Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rey. J. H. SWINSTEAD, ‘Head- Master. 


















h ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
it HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BUYS from 7 years. 
Thorough grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies 
received. Delightful climate; home comforts; careful training; perfect 
sanitation.—PRINCIPALS. 


AUSANNE—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 


LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and ©)5 
sanitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
W CUOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to tit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D., and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian state Railways.—For particulars apply to SEC RETARY at the College. 














ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


By CHARLES J. WATSON. 


ORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Extensive grounds ; large hall and gymnasium. 





AT ROBERT DUNTHORNE'S, 
THE REMBRANDT GALLERY, VIGO STREET, W. 
Aduission, including catalogue, One Shilling. 


References to parents of pupils in England and abroad. 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WY NDHAM ROBINSON. 
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pat COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 


ARMS, LIMITED. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
pREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, éc. 


puilinformation from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, 
6.17. (opposite the Atheneum Club). 


nen ae 


EIGATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


In consequence of the resignation of the present Head-Master, the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP will become VACANT in SEPTEMBER next (after the summer 
jwlidays), and the Governors will be prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
that Office, With copies of testimonials (not exceeding three), on or before the 
ith day of MAY next. The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University 
iu the British Empire. The Head-Master’s house and schools are of modern erec- 
tion. the latter providing accommodation for about 120 boys. The premises include 
a playground and Master's garden. E 

(he population of the borough in which the School Is centrally located is about 
01.000, The Master will receive a stipend of £150 a year, and a Capitation Fee of 
£3 on each boy. and he will be allowed to receive 15 Boarders at a charge of £45 
each, exclusive of School Fees. ‘ 

For further particulars, apply to Mr. C. ATTERSOLL SMITH, Clerk to the 
Governors, High Street, Reigate. 














YUNNYDOWN, GUILDFORD, 
Ns FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469ft., in 8 acres of ground. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 
The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, May 5th. 


TOURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. House stands high on Cliff. South aspect; overlooks sea. 
playground and field for games; three resident masters and governess. 60, 80, 
snd 1u0 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 





si oer 
QDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 
ead MMIONN. « asccccscacocens Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medizeval and Modern Languages Tfipos ; for 
three years student of Languages and Continental Methods of 
Teaching in Germany and. France). - 


BOARDING HOUSE— 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON. 


Pleasant situation: electric light; large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, Esq., A.M.I.C.E, 







House-Mistress......secceses ..Miss WELLS. 
Resident....... ..-Miss S. E. WELLS, B.A. 
Assistant House-) Weiccdcacdeneceeouss Miss K. CHAMBERS, M.A. 





INDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principals—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certificated Student of Girton College), 
Moorcrott, Hindhead, Surrey ; Miss MCRAE MOIR (Cambridge 
Higher Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 

The aim of the School is to combine the advantages of a good Boarding-School 
with a thorough education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be prepared for 
College-Entrance and other examinations. 

The dist ict of Hindhead is one of the healthiest parts of England, and much 
recommended by doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Moir receives Ten Boarders in a thoroughly well-built modern house, with 
southern aspect. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 

References allowed to parents of present and past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application tv the PRINCIPALS, 

The SUMMER TERM BEGINS on MAY 4th. 


7 al 
UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Statf includes :—Professor Seeley F.R.S.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, 
Esq.. M.A.; W. Rippman, Esq. M.A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau: 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-es-Lettres; Herr loman; Herr Paul Stoeving; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.— Prospectus on application. 











QT. LEONARDS—“CRANTOCK,” £9 WARRIOR 
kK) SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; sea 
view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. Sanitary certiticate—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 





\ ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 





St GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Head-Master—Rev. R. H.. WIX, M.A. 
A School for 100 Boarders 25 miles from London in a splendid situation. 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over 14, £60; under, £50. 


Large 








QHERBORN E SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—An 
\) EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £21, will BEGIN on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under 14 on 
June 24th.—Further information from Head-master, Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.— TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
CUMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 19th, to 21st. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the ARMY 
CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVALCLASS.—Applications for 
Special Preparation for the Navy should be made at once to the WARDEN. 
Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to Candidates for the Navy. 


WANDWICH (KENT)—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Eiucation. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &¢., on application to Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 








ON BRIDGE os ¢ H @ © 4b. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 15th and 14th, 1899. 
Apply to the Rev. C. C. TANCOCK, Head-Master. 


WETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-mistress, Miss- HB. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 








LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
euces to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘J'rin. Coil., Camb.), WHARPE 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 








IGHLY GRADUATED GENTLEMAN WISHES to 

RECEIVE a FEW ENGLISH BOYS in his own house; family life with 

every comfort; sports: French spokenexclusively. Best references on application. 

oan rite, Mr. L, FILIPPI, Agrégé des Lettres, Professeur au Lycée de Sens 
(Yonne). 


JT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—SCHOOL for the 
‘ DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Principals, Miss WINGATE (Girton 
College, Cambridge) and Miss POTTER ; assisted by a thoroughly effcient staff of 
Protessors and Resident Mistresses.—Prospectus on application. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (three of £50, three of £30, two of £2U per 
annum). Tuition and Boarding Fees, from which the value is deducted, £62. 
Examination in London and at Felstead, June 20th--22nd. Candidates must be 
between 12 and 15 on July Jst.—For further particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD- 


MASTER, Felstead, Essex. 

\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
i TION, JULY 12th, 13th,and 14th. Two of £87 (one of them £99 the first 
year), Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.— 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 








OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coli., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Competitive Examinations. The 
teaching of French and German receives special attention.—List of successes, 
terms, and references on application. 








gE 2 =e 2 S¢ H OO OC kh. 
) ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Seven varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED for on 
JULY 5th to 7th. 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


Kgs SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
A SHIPS.— Twelve Scholarships (£55-£10) in JULY. Open to Boys 
joining NEXT TERM, MAY 5th. Thirteen Qpen Scholarships and Exhibitions 
gained at the Universities since November, 1897. ARMY CLASS free: successes 
jast July and January. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
aster at Marlborough. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1899. 
LEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION, valued from £25 to £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


CaS COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, and 8th. 
Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum, will be awarded; also one Scholarship of £35 per annum tenable tor 
three years for Sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects: Classics and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the Cullege, 
Cheltenham. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE 


















ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS of £30 each in JULY next,and FIVE givenin the School. Many 
valuable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospitals and Universities. NEW 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS. Special Navy Class —Appty 
the BURSAR 





| ie CE.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five. or Six 

GIRLS in house of English Jady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
painting ; home life and every care and comtort. Terms tor Pension and French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly. Unexceptionable references given and required 
—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 








EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1335. Capital £500,000. 





M A D M E JT B J) 
Bi INTRODUCES ENGLISH and FOREIGN RESIDENT and DAILY 
GUVERNESSES, VISITING TEACHERS, COMPANIONS for HOME and 
ABROAD. . Prospectuses of FINISHING and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS for- 
Warded gratis.—141 Regent Street. W. 








EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 


KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 


Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning by Dr. STANTON COIT, on 
“Nietzsche aud Self-deltication,” at 11. 
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HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY-SCHOOL 

COMPANY (Limited) GIVE NOTICE that the SUMMER TF®M will 

BEGIN in their Schools, named below, on TUESDAY, May 2nd, except at the 
Oxford School, where it will begin on April 25th. 





Nama. ADDRESS. Heap-Mistress, 





| 
Bath High School .......... 5 and 6 Portland Place, Bath. .| Miss Shekleton. 
Blackheath High School ....| Wemyss Road, Blackheath, 8.E.| Miss F. Gadesden. 
Brighton and Hove High) | The Temple,Montpelier Road, } | Miss Mayhew. 
; | Miss May 5 


DEOL ccnsacccensesces ,) Brighton ......cccccccoes j ; 
Bromley High School ......| Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent, M’ss Heppel. 
Carlisle High School........ Castle Street, Carlisle ........ Miss Beevor. 
Clapham High School .... {| The kaws,Clapham Common, + ytr3, Woodhouse. 
(| Clarence House, Clapham ; | is 
Clapham Modern School .. i COMMON, BW ose sacecesse i) | Miss Wheeler. 
Croydon High School ...... Wellesley Road, Croydon ....| Miss Neligan. 


Dover High School ........| Maison Dieu Road, Dover ....} Miss Sheldon, 


‘hurlow Park Vest ) | 
Dulwich High School ....{] THWOw Pars Roady West | Miss Cooper. 


Gateshead High School — Hill, Gateshead-on- ‘ | Miss Vickers. 
2 DD. vcsnwsonaahsowanwnee | 
7 Islington i 6 and 7 Canonbury Place, N. ..| Miss Minast. 
Tpswich High School........ Northgate Street, Ipswich ... .| Miss Kennett. 
St. Alban’s Road, Kensington } | aed 
Court, Kensington, W..... § Miss Hitchcock 
Belvidere Road, Prince's | ygjeg c, 
Liverpool High School.... Park, Liverpool .......... | Miss Cannings. 
East Liverpool High School] 83 Newsham Drive, Liverpoo!) Miss Silcox. 
Maida Vale High School ....| Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W.) Miss Andrews. 
1 Park Terrace, Newcastle- | Miss Moberly. 


Kensington High School .. 








Central Newcastle High) i 

a eee ) SIEM wicca cnasscseuavics ) 
Norwich High School ...... Theatre Street, Norwich... Miss L. Gadesden. 
Nottingham High School $ =— ve enacted (| Miss Clark. 
Notting Hilland Bayswater {| Norland Square, Notting 2| 

High School........++.+ Rt MUENNAY. che eeeee j | Miss Jones, 
Oxford High School ........ Banbury Road, Oxtord..... .| Miss Leahy. 





Portsmouth High School....}| Kent Road, Southsea -, Miss Ledger. 


ast 3 (| Upper Richmond — Road, (| 
East Putney High School ’ Putney, S.W. ...-0cesee- ; Miss Huckwell. 
: r 4} Rutland Park, Clarkehouse ( 
Sheffield High School ....}/ “Road, Sheffield. .......04. j | Mies Escott. 
Shrewsbury High School....} Murivance Hill, Shrewsbury ..| Miss Gavin. 
South Hampstead High ) | Marestield Gardens, Fitzjohn’s | Miss Benton 
) 2 al - 














POL. svstceston sissies AVERNE, DW « s00.0000 ord 
Streatham Hilland Brixton Wavertree Road, Streatham | | ; 

High School......+.s00 ) a... y | Miss Oldham. 
Sutton High School ........ Cheam Road, Sutton, Surrey...) Miss Duirs. 
Sydenham High School ....| West Hill, Sydenham, s.E. .... Miss Thomas. 
‘Tunbridge Wells High School) Mount Sion, ‘Tunbridge Wells Miss Julian. 
Wimbledon High School....| Mansel Road, Wimbledon .... Miss Hastings. 
York High School .......... | Fishergate House, York ...... Miss Phillimore. 





PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS or KINDERGARTENS are attached to all 
the Schools. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for admission may be had at the Several 
Schools; or trom the SECRETARY ot the Company, No. 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, S.W. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £20 will BEGIN: on 
MAY 30th. Boys can also be examined in Jondon.— Further information from 
the SECRETARY, or from the Head-Master (the Rev. W. HOBUOUSE, M.A.), 
the School-House, Durham. 


\HERBORNE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
mK 


4 HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for this new School to be OPENED next 
SEPTEMBER. Candidates should be Communicant Members of Church of 
Engiand ; preference will be given to Ladies educated at Oxford or Cambridge, 
with good High School experience.-Apply for particulars to Mrs, BOSCAWEN 
SOMERSET, Sherborne, Dorset. 








NCASTER HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX.— 
a The Rev. F. RK. BURROWS, M.A.. MOVED this PREPARATORY 
*CHOOL at EASTER from Charles Road, St. Leonards, to premises built for hin 
at BEXHILL.— Prospectus from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
l.undon. 








ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMESS SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron —H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President -LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.. The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER. Esq., the Right Hon. 
ge a 


E. H. LECK i 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
RERY. 












W. F. iE 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEPRER 
The Library contai 





ains about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £34 vear; Life-Membership, according 
age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Heading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary ani Librarian. 








COCKROACHES, BLACKBEETLES, quickly 


und effectually EXTERMINATED by the UNION COCKROACH PASTE, 
which speedily cleared the pest from the Sheffield Workhouse under the 
direction of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who guarantees each tin with his signa- 
ture. It is the only absolute reimedy known, and never fails. 


In TINS, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., post-free, from 
J. P. HEWITT, Chemist, 66 Division Street, Sheffield, 


who will be glad to send full particulars, with testimonials. 


INVESTMENTS. 
OUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 


Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise persons desirous 
of investing large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
standing, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- 
tures. Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
time in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Ezplanatory pamphlet, monthly 
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RoxvAt SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


Qwing to the Society’s operations the statutes made f 
animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an pe ter Ma Protection ot 
agency. It disseminates in schools, and among persons having the care jp oed 
animals, upwards of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, = 
and small books, all of which .are designed to teach the proper treatan 3 
domestic animals, and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them oy 4 
officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes y its 
guilty of offences. ‘Thus, while its primary object is the protection of atu 
which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that in no small degree it sudan 
elevate human nature. o 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars showing th 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Set “4 
to prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary or to ail booksell ; 
for its monthly illustrated journals,“ The Animal World,” price 2d, and “ The 
Band of Mercy,” price 4d.; also to the Secretary for its annual report, price Ln 
for non-members; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature = 
lished by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis; also for copies ot 
its monthly return of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be 
sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute them usefully. Address 105 
Jermyn Street. . 

MONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained b 
the police or by Kindred societies) obtained during the month ending April 15th, 
1899, as follows : 


Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ......ssesecssscesee 824 
Beating, &c., horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, pigs, dogs, cats, and 

SUNEE:. SeccccdWedcstnvresenseedsiweescenenseeee seeces eoccccece 
Overloading and overdriving horses.........scescccsccesseces - Hy 







Travelling horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, and dogs, when lame 
Starving horses, donkeys, and goats, by withholding food.......... ll 
Gingering horses before exhibiting ..... aletewareiee eeecesce oe 1 
OVERMOCKINE COWS 5.0.0 ccc cniescssscccccsesiceces eeccccee 
Delaying parturition of cow by movement.........es.seeeees eases 
Conveying cattle and sheep, on improperly appointed ships, and by 
TAL] .ccccccvccccccercccceccovccccccconcecescoveceoseseesecsce 
Neglecting to kill when injured aboard ship .............00008 
Killing dogs and cats improperly, with consequent suffering 
Wounding dogs by setting to fight ..........ccceeeeenee eee 
Wounding cats by setting dogs to worry 
Woundings cats by burning with hot ashes ....... 
Wounding fowls by tying legs too tightly é 
Shooting, taking, &c., wild birds during close season .,. 
Causing in above (OWNErS) ...cccccccsesceccccce 
Laying poisoned bread on land ........+006. eoee 
Assaulting Inspectors ...seeceeee eevee eececcccccces 











te 
6 
ee ee ee ee ee 


#681 
During 1899 up to last return ...cccsceccsccccece 1822 





Total for the present Vear...ccccccsccccccccecee 2003 


Thirty-two offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society), 
649 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society), 
The above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases hut 
requiring the personal attendance of our officers. - 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Besides day- 
duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic in the streets of London. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON, The 
Naines Of correspondents are not given up when letters are marked “* Private.” 

Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom 
all ietters should be addressed. The Society is GREATLY in NEED of FUNDs. 

105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM. Secretary. 

‘The above return is published (1) to inform the pubiie of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales; (2) 
to show the Society's efforts to suppress t cruelty by statutory law; (3) tu 
prompt the police and constabulary to apply the Statutes in similar offences ; 
(4) to make the law Known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to Jay information, except as 
directed by the Secretary on written evidence. 


QT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


‘ee, Sane 
The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1899. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
collegiate regulations, 
The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 
Special Classes for the London University Examinations for the F.R.C.S. and for 
other higher examinations, 
There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped, recreation-ground. 
For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application, 


St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
PADDINGTON, W. 
THE SUMMER SESSION BEGINS ON MAY 1st. 

























SCHOOL, 


The New School Buildings and Laboratories, begun in the Midsummer Vacation 
of last year, were Completed by the Middle of the Winter Session. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
One of £144, Two of £78 15s., One of £52 108., Two of £57 15s. (these two open 
to Students from Oxford and Cambridge), will be awarded by Examination on 
September 20th and 21st. 
The RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, 
W. Students received at a charge of £75 for the academic year. 
The New Ont-Patient Department is now open. 
The School Secretary will forward the Prospectus on application. 

GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 2nd, 1899. 
Fees for Lectures and Hospital Practice, £125 if paid in one sum, or £135 if paid 
in instalments. 
The prospectus, giving full information as to Classes, Scholarships, Prizes, &c., 
will be sent on application to the Dean, Mrs. GARRETT ANDERSON, M.D., or 
Secretary, Miss DOUIE, M.B., at the School. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
LLtd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘l'riform, London. 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). i - 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 




















dreulars, and quarterly graduated investment list free on application. 
VAN U5s aud CV., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 


Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
kh. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 
MAY STH TO 281H. 


HE Society's HUNDREDTH ANNUAL MEETING will 
be HELD in EXETER HALL on FRIDAY EVENING, May 5th. 
The Committee are anxious to commemorate the Centenary by the strengthening 
a tension of the Society’s Missionary work. 230 languages and dialects have 
ro _—- in its missionary publications. New fields for publication work have 
bie opened up, but cannot be entered for lack of funds. 
For this important work, and to provide for the expiry of the Society’s leases, 
the Committee appealed last year for a Centenary Fund of £50,000. 
Of this sum, £43,400 have already been contributed. 
It is desirable, as it would be gratifying, that the whole amount should be raised 
before the Annual Meeting on May 5th. 
‘yo the many friends who sympathise with the Society's world-wide work, but 
who have not yet contributed, the Committee appeal for the £6,600 which are still 
required. 
Contributions will be thankfully received by the CENTENARY SECRETARIES, 
56 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
“EDWARD RAWLINGS, Hon. Treasurer. 
JAMES FLEMING, B.D., Canon of York, } 
J. MONRO GIBSON, D.D., 
LEWIS BORRETT WHITE, 
S. G. GREEN, D.D., 


THOMAS BOYD, MA., 
JOHN P. HOBSON, MLA.,, 
C. H. IRWIN, M.A., 
DAVID JAMES LEGG, 


Hon. 
§ Secretaries, 


D.D., Secretaries. 


Centenary 
j Secretaries. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 
of Famous Works by Old and Modern Masters 
of the Principal Schools of Painting. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 
IS OPEN FREE DAILY FROM 10 TO 6. 
A Visit of Inspection is Invited. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


Now Ready. New Edition of 160 pp. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint 
Block Illustrations. 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 
Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LISRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNICODE. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








NEARLY READY. 
ORDERS NOW RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING: 


THE MAN AND AIS WOKK. 





Being an Attempt at “an Appreciation.” By G. F. MONKSHOOD. Containing 
4 Portrait of Mr. Kipling, and Letter to the Author in Facsimile. Crown 
&vo, buckram, gilt top, 5s. net. Further particulars on applicatiou. Orders 


should be given at once to secure copies of first edition. 
London: GREENING and CO., 20 Cecil Court. Charing Cross. 


(PHE MAZE OF LIFE. By GEORGE NEWCOMEN, 3s. Gd. net. 
“A bright and ably told taie.”- L Review, 
more than average excellence.” ~Outlool: 

V is certainly charming, and her sacrifice full of pathos.” 
“Capable studies of human passion.”—~-Nottigighame Guardian, 
“The various characters are excelle , detined.” — Aberdeen L 
* The saving grace of humour. A light and gracetul touch. 

tatred of any cant.”—F'reeman's Journal. 
London : BELLAIRS and Co., 9 Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
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*,* “No Better Food Exists.”— London Medieul Record. 


The “ Allenburys’”? Malted 
_ “te excetent in quay ana Food. 





—The Lanect. 








THREE IMPORTANT NOVELS 


AND 


A GREAT HUMOURIST. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIZS. 


€HE NOVEL OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


There has been a sharp difference of opinion among critics 
as to the truth or merits of this picture of young married Life. 
Read and judge for yourself ! 


A DOU ET. 
6s. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 6s. 


PONCH says of this novel :--“‘A Duet’ is a most delightful book, beginning 
with a courtship, and ending with the first year of the very happy couple’s married 
life. It is real life and true pathos without exaggeration. Mr. Conan Doyle, your 
very good health!” 

The FREEMAN'S JOURNAL says:—‘“ We doubt if any one has written any- 
thing like this before....No praise can be too high for‘ A Duet.’ Practically only two 
people are introduced, yet the book is alive and palpitating with human interest.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—* This bright sketch of two happy lives makea 
us hope that Mr. Conan Doyle will in time give us more in the same key.” 

The STAR says:—“If I were a critic I should not dare to denounce the drive) 
which has been written about ‘A Duet.’ As I am not a critic, I take leave te 
cudgel the depreciators of this dainty marriage idyl. Read it, O surly cynic, te 
apy woman who tolerates you, and take her verdict.” 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—“ A wise, wholesome, sparkling little 
book.” 








THE NEW NOVEL. THE NEW WRITER. 


NO. 5 JOHN STREET. 
6 By RICHARD WHITEING. 6s. 


FIVE EDITIONS SOLD OUT. 
SIXTH EDITION READY. 
SEVENTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


>. 


*_* No novel of the year has been so favourably reviewed by the 
press as this novel, which the Standard says is ‘* unquestionably the 
best novel that has yet been published this year,” for which the St. 
James's Gazette can find “ no compliment too high for so remarkable 
a social study,” and to which the World can find “ nothing com- 
parable in power and simplicity since the touching of fine spirits to 
fine issues on behalf of the wrongs, the woes, and the contradictions 
of humanity gave stern reality to a new and high order of literary 
effort.” 

These are merely examples of opinion expressed by nearly the whole press. 
including Daily News, Daily Chronicle, tly Telegraph, Morning Post, 
Morning Leader, London Morning, Daily Mail, Westminster Gazette, Globe, Star, 


g 


Sun, Pall Mall Gazette, Athenaum, Literature, Guardian, Weekly Sun, Speaker, 
Academy, Tablet, Critic, New Age, Scotsman, Liverpool Daily Post, Glasgow 
Herald, &¢ 








Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SHANGHAIED: 


A Story of Adventure on the Californian Coasts. 
By FRANK NORRIS. 


Mr. A. CONAN DoYLeE, writing to the publisher “*Shanghaicd’ is simply 
splendid. The best story of the sort since* The I 


Tis 
The LITERARY WORLD says: 





“A fresh, delightful, and mov 












Che BOOKMAN says:~~ Certainly a story to be read. We shal await Mr. 
Norris's next work with much interest.” 
THE NEW AMERICAN HUMOURIST. 


Over 40,000 Copies have been sold of this book in 
America within six weeks from day of publication, 


Feap. Svo, 2 


DOOLEY: 


In Peace and War. 


MR. 


SEVENTH 
LIGHTU 


THOUSAND SOLD 
THOUSAND READSY. 


OUT. 


Of the many eulogistic reviews of this remarkable bcok, the latest, 
that by the 7imes, is selected :—** Mr. Dooley’s conversation 
is ajoy. His opinions have a most attractive originality about 
them, and he expresses himself with a terse humour that combines 
Irish wit with American smartness. He can be poetical, too. with a 
pathos that becomes his Celtic nature, and his kindness of heart 
shines through a cynical mask.” 










GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 





“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
Sold everywhere in 1/+, 2/-, 5+, and 10 tins, 
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Messrs. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY.—10s. 6d. each. 
INDEX AND SUPPLEMENTARY VOLS., 
COMPLETING THE WORK. 


THE DIARY OF 


SAMUEL PEPYS, 


M.A., F.RS., 
Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to the Admiralty. 





Transcribed by the Rev. Mynors Bricut, M.A. 
WITH LORD BRAYBROOKE'S NOTES. 


Edited, with additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


Vols. I.-VIIT. DIARY. Vol. IX. INDEX. 
Vol. X. PEPYSIANA. 


Demy 8vo, printed at the Chiswick Press, with Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each volume. 


“To Mr. Wheatley. therefore. a great debt of gratitude isdue. In 
his pages we are able for the first time to read the actual Diary. Both 
in bulk and in interest the additions are most important, throwing, 
as they do, fresh and vivid light on the character and doings ot 
the diarist. and including abundant references to the persons, places, 
customs, events, literature, and play, which bring before our eyes 
the social life of the Restoration era......The volumes are produced 
in a most attractive style. admirably printed, tastefully bound, and 
enriched with well-engraved portraits and other illustrations. A 
considerable amount of new matter has been incorporated with the 
notes of Lord Braybrooke and his coadjutor, which the present editor 
has wisely decided to supplement rather than attempt to supersede.’ 

—QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


PEPYSIANA; 


Or, Additional Notes on Particulars of Pepys’ Life 
and on some Passages in the Diary. 


By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, FS.A. 


Demy &vo, 10s. 6d. 


Large-Paper Edition on Hand-made Paper, 250 copies only. 


This Supplementary Volume. uniform with the Work, con- 
tains :—I. Introductory.—II. The Pepys Family: Samuel 
Pepys’ Family and Connections.—III. Personal Notes of 
Pepys’ Lite—IV. The Diary; Cipher and Language; King 
and Court.—V. Friends and Acquaintances—VI. The Navy. 
—VII. London and Local Allusions.—VITI. Folk-Lore and 
Manners.—IX. Appreciation of the Man.—X. Appendix. Con- 
taining: 1. The Will and Codicil of Samuel Pepys, 1703. 
2. The Cipher of the Diary, by J Bailey, F.S.A., 1876. 
3. Pepys’ Account ot Mr. Meheux’ Singular Memory. 4. Rout 
of the Dutch, July 26th, 1666. 5. Prince of Orange’s Order 
from Windsor to Lord Dartmouth about the Disposing of the 
Fleet, December 16th, 1688. 6. Earl of Sandwich’s Patent. 
7. Disposition cf the Funeral of the Earl of Sandwich. 
& Monument in Memory of William Hewer in Clapham 
Church. 9. Extracts from Correspondence of Comte de 
Comminges, the French Ambass % oat at Whitehall, with 
Louis XIV. and the Marquis de Lionne. 


With Seven Plates, representing :— Portrait of Samuel 
Pepys, from the Painting at the Admiralty (now first repro- 
duced) ; The Pepysian Library, Exterior and Interior ; The 
Six Volumes of the Diary; The First Page of the Diary ; 
An Apposition Ticket of St. Paul’s School ; Pepys’ Bookplate ; 
and other Tilustrations, including Four more of Pepys’ Book- 
plates, and a Folding Map of London in the time of Pepys. 


i 


Loudon : GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


| 
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SANDS & CO.’S SPRING LIST 
CHRISTIANITY OR AGNOSTICISM 2? 


lated trom the French of the Abbé PICARD. Revised by the 
MACLEop, S.J. Mr. GLADSTONE, in a letter to the Author, said :—« 
argument for Theism and Christianity all my sympathies and convicr Th the 
with you, and I hope God may bless Your book and cause it to say ictlons ara 
from unbelief.” Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. v6 Many souls 





Trans. 


Rev, Pe G 


MODERN EUROPEAN TACTICS. Principles 


of Employment of Infantry. By Captain Baucg, Duke Frederick W 


William of 
- at the Militar> 
Explanatory No+ 


tes, 


k's (East Frisian) Regiment, No. 78; 
Ingers on the Rhine. 
tis R. M. MAXWELL. 


; Instructor 
Translated, with numerous 
is. 6d. net. 






New Novels. 
THE PROCESSION OF LIFE. By Horace 


ANNESLEY VACHELL. Crown 870, 6s. 
“ The book will certainly repay perusal.”—Atheneum. 
“It is a fascinating narrative that amply fulfils the large 
striking and suggestive title.”—Datly Telegraph. 


THE SCARLET CITY: a Novel of London 


ife By “Pot” and “SwWEaRs.”. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Promises of itg 


LOUP-GAROU ! By Even Parutrorts. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


“A collection of good stories. It admirably fulfils its purpose of amusement.” 


—Morning Post, 
MEROVECH: a Romance of the Early Franks, 
By CECIL HARTLEY. Crown 8Vv0, 3s. 6d. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH: a New 
Zealand Romance. By JouN BELL. 3s. 6d. 
READY THIS WEEK. 


THE FARM IN THE HILLS. By Fuoreyecr 


WARDEN. Crown 8V0, 3s. 6d. 





LONDON : 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from}; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | trom Two Guineas per annum. 
a vv vs - car ~ , for 
= bre ppin sy MO sn be BPR sd | N.B.-- Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, aud 
per annum. ) thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION: also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241 Brompton Koad, $.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


FROM LONDON TO 
Was NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, ICELAND, and the BALTIC, 
ae by their Steamships,—LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 hp.; 
and OPHIR, 6,910 tons register, 10,000 b.p" 
For NORWAY FIORDS & NORTH CAPE (for Midnight Sun), June 13th—July 10th, 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, June 24th to July 8th. 
For NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight Sun and Polar Pack Ice), and 
ICELAND, July 14th to August 12th. 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, July 29th to August 14th. é 
Fer COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM. ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, 
&c., August 18th to September Léth. 
High-class Cuisine. String Band, &c. 
Managers § £. GREEN and co. ! Head Offices, 
Managers) 4NDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. j Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, $.W. 











p™ DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS £33,000,000. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHEB, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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A SELECTION FROM MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST 





POETRY 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS: and other Verses. By 


RUDYARD KIPLING. Fitty-fourth Thousand, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rupyarp Kipuine. 


sixth Thousand, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by W. E. 


HENLEY. Crown 8vo, buckram, és. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
with an Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE Wyndiam, MP. 
puckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


FICTION 


Forty- 


Edited, 


Demy 8vo, 


STANLEY WEYMAN 
Under the Red Robe. 


MARIE CORELLI 
A Romance of Two Worlds. 


— S. R. CROCKETT 
Ardath. Lochinvar. 

The Soul of, Lilith. The Standard Bearer. 
a . LUCAS MALET 


The Wages of Sin. 
The Carissima. 


| J. H. FINDLATER 
The Green Graves of Balgowrie. 


The Sorrows of Satan. 
ANTHONY HOPE 


The God in the Car. 
AChange of Air. j 


A Man of Mar A — of Strife. 
The Chronicles ‘of Count Antonio. Rache 
Phroso. 


Simon Dale. MARY FINDLATER 
a) Over the Hills. 
GILBERT PARKER Betty Musgrave. 


| 
| 
; | 
Pierre and his People. | A. MORRISON 


The Trail of the Sword. 

When Valmond Came to Pontiac. Tales of Mean Streets. 
The Translation ofa Sesnae. A Child of the Jago. 
An Adventurer of the North. ibd 
Mrs. Falchion. B. M. CROKER 
The Seats of the eas. Peggy of the Bartons. 
Tea eae ey See ANDREW BALFOUR 
By Stroke of Sword. 


A. CONAN DOYLE 


Round the Red Lamp. To Arms! 
NOVELS BY 
§ RBARING-GOULD. | FE. W. HORNUNG. | W. E. NORRIS. 
LE. F. BENSON. | I. G. WELLS. R. 8S. HICHENS. 


EMILY LAWLESS. 





HISTORY 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited, with Notes, Appe ndices, &e., by J. B. Bury, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In 7 vols. demy 8vo, gilt top, 8s. éd. 
each. Also crown 8vo, 6s. each. Vols. I, IL, IIL, [V., V., and VI. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, Earliest Times to 
D.C.L., LL.D. 


from the 


the Present Day. Edited by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 

Fully Illustrated, in 6 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

Vol.I. PREH + ror - TIMES TO XVI. DYNASTY. W. M. F. PETRIE. 
Third Etitior 

Vol. If, THE XVI is AND XVIII. DYNASTIES. W. M. F. PETRIE. 
Second Edition. 

Vol. IV. THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. J. P. MAUAFFyY. 

Vol. V. EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. J.G. MILNE. 

A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. ByC. W. Ouan, 


, Fellow of All souls’, Oxiord. Vol I. MEDLEVAL WARFARE 


Det ny 8vo, Illustrated, 21s. 


CANON LAW IN ENGLAND. 


LL.D. Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
2 ’ 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS. 


lian and Cl —— an Line With numerous Illustrat 
&e. S. Bak IN G-GOULD, Author of * Melalah,” &¢c, 
) yal 8Vo, Bs 


A HISTORY OF BR uTISH COLONIAL POLICY. By 


H. E, EGERTON, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


By F. W. Marruanp, 


The Emperors of 
row Busts, 
Fourth 


ions 1 





TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
THROUGH ASIA, By Sven Hepry, Gold Medallist. of 


Royal Geographical Society. With 300 Ilustrations from Sketches and 
P hot oer: raphs t yy the ‘Autl 101, and Maps, 2 vols. demy Svo, 36s. net. 


NORTHWARD OVER THE GREAT ICE. By R. E. 
Peary, Gold Medailist of the Royal Geographical Society. With over 80 
Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. net. 


CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. 
ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I. With numerous Illustrations and 
Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. Jounston, 


a -B. With 220 Illustrations and 6 Maps, Second Edition, crown ito, 
Ss. net. 


THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. 


DkcLE. With 100 Illustrations and 5 Maps, second 
10s, 6d. net. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


By Sir G. 8. 
a Map, Second 


By LIoneu 


Edition, demy sve 








NAVAL AND MILITARY 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, from 


Early Times to the Present Day. By DAVID Hannay. 2 vols., demy Svo, 
7s. 6d. each. Vol. I. 1217-1688. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By Lieut.- 
c ig COOPER KING, of the Staff College, Camberley. Illustrated, de my 8vo, 


BIOGRAPHY 
THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By §. 


BARING-GOULD. With over 450 Illustrations in the Text and 12 Photo- 
gravure Plates, large ito, gilt top, 36s. 


VAILIMA LETTERS. By Rogert Louis Srevensoy. 
With an Etched Portrait by William Strang, and other Illustrations, second 
Edit‘on, crown S8vo, buckram, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF ERNEST RENAN. By Madame 


DARMESTETER. With Portrait, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 


By Admiral P. H. COLOMB. With a Portrait, demy vo, lés. 


THEOLOGY 
OXFORD COMMENTARIES 


General Editor—WALTER LOCK, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the 
University of Oxford. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by E. C. 8. Gipson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Demy 8vo, 6s. 





HANDBOOKS OF THEOLOGY 


General Editor—A. ROBEXTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND. Edited, with an Introduction, by E. C. 8. Gmpson, D.D., Vicar of 
Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theological College. Second and Cheaper 
Ldition in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By 


R. L. OrrLeEy, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon., Principal of 
Pusey House. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, lis. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 
By F. B. JEvons, M.A., Litt.D., Principal of Bishop Hattield’s Hall. Demy 


8Vo, 10s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
— ried a Pe E. , Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichtield 


THE CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY 

ral Editor—J. H. BURN, B.D. 
holars on Church History, Institutions, and 
lay reacers 
WUMeES 


_ LEADERS OF RELIGION 

C. BEECHI? NG, M.A. 

raits, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ent leaders of religious life and 





Gene 





ies of books by competen 
for the use of cleri 





ow ready. 





Edite 
With Pe a 
A series of short biog: s of the most promir 


thought of all ages and cou! 


uphi 
tries. 


Sixteen volumes now ready. 


THE LIBRARY OF Devons 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. ; 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. THE INITATION OF CHRIST. 


AUGUST! 
an DD. l ate 





t ‘ Bice 
of Chr “ist Cht arc! 






ot ot tude 1U 


A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. 
J. W. STANBRIDGE, M A., 
! Can on of York, a 





i] 


THE CH CHRISTIAN YE CAR. _By 
OH N KEBL tior By 
I 4 CK, "DD. of Baintor 





i te College, Lreland | x 
Pr ssor at Oxford Cy c 
LYR A INNOCENTIUM. By JoHN KEBLE. Edited, with Intro- 


yh and Notes, by WALTER Locs, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 











EDUCATIONAL 
METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES 
Edited by H. IBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


M. STEDMAN, M.A. 


eady. 


WORKS BY A. M. 
SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES 


Ldited by A. M STEDMAN, MLA. 
Crown 8vo, sd. 
Twelve volumes and Key 





3s now ready 


TEXT-BOOKS OF TECHNOLOGY 
Euited by Professors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 
Thre lum AS uw ret ady. 


NEW BOOK GAZE fi TE A VD | C ATALOGUE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 





METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, 


W.C. 
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MESSRS. 


WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S LIFE. 
ON APRIL 27th WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF 
MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 


Arranged and Edited by Mrs. HENRY COGHILL. 
With 2 Portraits. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN'’S NEW NOVEL. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE FOWLER. 


“Onur soul is escaped even asa bird out of the snare of the fowler.” 
By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” “In Var ying Moods,” “ Hilda Strafford,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘e“It is evidently what it professes to be, and will be read for its literary merit 
and for its realistic pictures of phases of lite and mental condjtions that were well 
worthy of being outlined.”—Scotsman. 


JUsT PUBLISHED. 


HOLLAND & THE HOLLANDELS. 
By D. &. . MEL DRUM, 
Author of “ The Story of Marcrédel,” “Grey Mantle.and Gold Fringe,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations, square 8vo, 6s. 
“The best up-to date study of the Dutch.” ~-Dat?y Chronicle. 
“4 good book, and one that stands alone in its scope and method."— Academy 
“I have not met with any book in which such information is presented to 
English readers more accurately, or with groater judgment, care, and ¢: andour.’ 
Skete] 
“Most valuable as a magazine of facts, while it is brightly and cleverly written 
and full of illustrations “ complete picture of the peopies a 


ELEMENTS OF THE 
SCIENCE OF RELIGION: 


Being the Edinburgh Gifford Lectures for 1896-98. 
3y C. P. TIELE. 
Theol.D., Litt.D. (Bonon.), Hon. M.R.A.S., &e., Professor of the Science of 
Religion in the Univer of Leyden. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
each 7s. 6d, net. 
“Tt will generally be admitted _ no better introduction to the science of 
relicion exists than is contained in Professor Le pat ® —- “— Bookman, 

“Treated with marked lucidity and ie arn ing.’ lasgow Herald. 





Being the Edinburgh Gifford Lectures for 1894-96. 
Ry ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER 
D.C.L., Oxtord; Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. 
New Edition, in 1 vol., Revised, post 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

STMMARY OF CONTEST PRELIMINARY—The Universal Problem — Three 
Primary Data: Ego, Matter, and God—I THI 1sTIC SPECULATION AND FINAL 
SceEpTicisM—Uni il Materialism —Panegoism—Pantheism—Pantheistie Unity 
and Necessitv: § pticism “David Hume—FINAL REASON IS 
THEISTIC FAITH— f leal Mau an Image ot God—What is 

‘ ent Goodness —Omnipresent Divine 
ence Final Faith -THE GREAT 
The istie Optimism —Human 

-—The Final Venture of 














‘What is a ‘Miracl 


JU>T PUBLISHED. 


A PRIMER OF TACTICS 


FORTIFICATION, TOPOGRAPHY, AND 
MILITARY LAW. 
By Captain C. P. LYNDEN BELL. 
With Diagrams, small crown §vo, 3s. net. 
“ Beginners in the study of military subjects will find in this — ch a great deal 
of usetul information clear and concisely given.” —Broad Arro 


r PUBLISHED 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
by Ed. were 
Being the New Yo idle * Periods of European Literature,” 
Ed lived by Professor SAINTS SBURY 
{ pwn Svo, 5s. net 
He has groupe od kindred pes iomena tog sether in a Inminous and often 
e )2cestive fashio The core of the book is the central chapter on Dante—an ¢ 
cellent piece ¢ of we rk Bookma 


ROXBURGH, SELKIRK, 
AND PEEBLES. 


By Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS. Bart. 
Being the New Volume of the “County Histories of Scotland.” 
With 3 Maps, deny svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


, Edinburgh and Londoa., 


WM. BLACKWOCD and SON} 





MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO’ LIST, 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH ART, 1100-1899, 


By RosE G. KINGSLEY, Officier de l’Instruction Publique. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


THE BOOK OF GOLF AND GOLFERS. 8, 


Horace G. HUYCHINSON. With Contributions by Miss Amy Pascog, H. #, 
Hivron, J. H. TayLor, H. J. WHIGHAM, and Messrs. SUTroNn and Sons 
With 71 Portraits, &c., Medium 8vo, 18s. net. - 


INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE TACTICS 


THE FUTURE. Fourth Edition, 1894, of the “Two Brigades,” 
" wi HorENIc, With 1 Sketch in the Text and 3 Sketch-Maps. Trans}; aad 
Captain H. M. Bower, 3rd Battalion the York and Lancaster Regimen, 
With 2 additional Maps, 8vo, lds. net. 


MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION. By 


AN DREW LANG. New Edition, Revised and Re-set for Issue in the 
LIBRARY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. sve 


e My ® 
PLATO AND DARWIN: a Philosophie 
Dialogue. By the Abbé MARCEL HuBERt, Head-Master of the Ecole 
Fénelon, Paris Translated, with an Introduction, by the Hon. WILLIAM 
Gibson, Author of “The Abbé de Lamennais and the Liberal Catholic Move. 
mentin France.” Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


TRUE LIMITS OF RITUAL IN THE CHURCH, 


Edited by the Rev. ROBERT LINKLATER, D.D., Vicar of Stroud Green. Crown 
8v0, ds. 

CoNTrENTs.—Preface—Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Robert Linklater, D.p.— 
The Ornaments Rubric, by J. T. Micklethwaite, V.P.S.A.—The Catholic Principte 
of Conformity in Divine Worship, by the Rev. C. F. G. Turner—A Plea for Reason. 
ableness, by the Rev. John Wylde—Intelligible Ritual, by the Rev. Henry Arnott 
—-The English Liturgy, by the Rev. T. A. Lacey—Eucharistic Ritual, by the Rey, 
W. F. Cobb, D.D.—Suggestions for a Basis of Agreement in Matters Lit urgical and 
Ceremonial, by the Rev. H. E. Hall. 


THE ROMAN PRIMACY, A.D. 430-451, 


By the Rev. LUKE RIVINGTON, M.A., D.D., formerly Demy of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE EPISCOPATE OF CHARLES WORDS- 


WORTH, Bishop of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, 1853-1892. 
Memoir, together with some material for founding a judgment peep oi Me 
Questions in the discussion of which he was concerned. With 2 Portraits, 
&vo, lds. 


A COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, 


By M. M. Pattison Metin, M.A., Fellow and Pralector in Chemistry of 
Gonville ms Caius College, Cambridge. (3 Parts.) Part I1.—Intermediate, 
Crown, 4s. 


ONE POOR SCRUPLE: a Seven Weeks’ Story. 
3 Mrs. WILFRID WARD. Crown &y0, 6s. ? 
“We have to thank Mrs. Ward for a singularly interesting and stimulating 
novel, in which, though the Roman Catholic standpoint ofthe author is never con- 
cealed, an) thing savouring of aggressiveness or proselytism is scrupulously avoided, 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 388. APRIL, 1899. 8vo, price 6s. 

1. SIR ROBERT PEE! | 7. A FLORENTINE PICTURE- 
2. THE ORIGIN OF DIAMONDS. | CHRONICLE, 
3. THE History AND EFFECTS OF | &. MADAGASCAR A FRENCH COoLony. 

VACCINATION, 9, AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE THIRD 
4. ROMAN BRITAIN DUKE OF GRAFTON, 
a. SIR HENRY WoOrTAN. 19 Asta MINOR. 
6. DIsCRETLON AND PUBLICITY, 1]. PARNELL AND HIS WORK, 


LONGMAN’ S MAGAZINE. 


MAY. Price Sixpence. 
Parson KEuiy. By A. FE. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. Chaps. 11-13. 
M(XeED METAPHORS. By FRANK RITCHIE. 
A FARMER'S YEAR.—IX. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
THE PHANTASMATOGRAPH. By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 
Fant ROPERICK’S BRIDE. By Mrs. CLEMENT SHORTER. 
A NAVAL CHAPLAIN OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Miss E.C. GODLEY, 
Al THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW LANG, 


LONGMANS. GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





The Siniaiae’ Construction of 


THE BLICK? TYPEWRITER 


enables it to do more work and better work in a given time and with 

less effort than can be accomplished on any other machine. Its sim- 

plicity also makes it both cheap and durable. Send for List No. 167. 
WRITING ALWAYS VISIBLE. 


£7 10s. net cash. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 
HEAD OF FICE—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


London Agents—T. TURNER, Limited, 44 HOLBORN VIADUCT; 
and THO: WAS DIXON, 195 OXFORD STRELT, W. 


U T-OF-PRINT BOOK S at REASONABLE PRICES— 

Please state wants. We will send free on application a CATALOGUE of 

sone of the cheapest firs st-elass Books at present in the market; and we have 

ways book rarities on offer at ‘bargain prices. We invite inquiries—THE 
HOLLAN D COMPANY, Book Merchuuts, birmingham, 
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ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


FROM CROMWELL 
TO WELLINGTON. 


TWELVE SOLDIERS. 


Epirep BY SPENSER WILKINSON. 


Witn ax INTRODUCTION Br 


Field-Marshal Lord ROBERTS, V.C., K.P., &c. 


With Portraits and Plans, demy 8vo, pp. xii.-508, 10s. 6d. 





CONTENTS :— 
CROMWELL. 


By Lieut.-Col. COOPER KING, and the EDITOR. 
M ARLBO ROUGH. By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Major F. E.COOPER, R.A. 
WOLFE. 2y Gen. Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., G.C.B. 
CLIVE. By Col. F. ADAM, Indian Staff Corps, and the EDITOR, 


COOTE. 
HEATHFIELD. 
ABERCROMBY. 
LAKE. By Major E. S. MAY, R.A. 
BAIRD. 
MOORE. | 8; Major C.B MAYNE. R.E, 
WELLINGTON. 


By Major-Gen. F. MAURICE, C.B., R.A. 





By Lieut.-Col. S. C. PRATT, R.A. 
By Lieut.-Col. ADYE, R.A. 
By Brevet Lieut.-Col. A COURT. 


By Capt. Count GLEICHEN, Grenadier Guards. 


“In no book with which we are acquainted is so much military 
genius discussed with so much military knowledge. ’—ACADEMY, 


“ 4 book which makes admirable and instructive reading, ‘s con- 
cise without painful effort, and should be rewarded by a place on the 
bookshelves of soldiers and civilians alike."-—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“The whole constitutes a great chapter in our military annals, 
presented in the most pleasing and perhaps the most effective of 
ways. —DAILY NEWs. 

“The idea was an excellent one, and very ably has it been carried 
Into effect." —MORNING PosT. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE ANGLERS’ LIBRARY. 


SOUTH: COUNTRY 
TROUT STREAMS, 


By G. A. B. Dewar. Author of “The Book of the Dry Fly.” 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo. is. 

“This volume is the result of wide experience ; it is both work- 
manlike and practical.’ —SPpoRTSMAN. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 


POEMS OF THOMAS CAREW, 


Edited by ARTHUR VINCENT. 18mo, 5s. net. 


“Distinguished by all the care and scholarship which have charac 





g 2 Biographical Study. By W. 


JEROME CARDAN g G.WatTens. Demy 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
“Singularly interesting and curious.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. | 
“ . ° ” 
A most human picture, full of strong lights and shades. 
; —LITERATURE. | 
The work is most thoroughly done, impressing the reader by its | 
exactness and scholarship.” —SpzcTATOR. 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN (Limited), 


16 HENRIETTA STREET, ¢ OVENT GARDEN, LONDON. W.C. 








terized the previous volumes of ‘The Muses’ Library.’ '’—LITERATURE. | 
| 


-— ——- —- - | 


| 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
THE GLOBE EDITION OF 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ALFRED 
LORD TENNYSON, 


Poet Laureate. 





Crown 8vo, green cloth, 3s. 6d. ; also in extra cloth, 


gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 





New and Cheaper Edition in One Volume. 


ALFRED,L ORD TENNYSON 


A Memoir. By his SON, 


With Portrait and Facsimiles in 1 vol. Extra Crown &vo, 10s. net. 





1899 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: Statisti- 


cal and Historical Account of the States of the World for the Year 1899, 
Edited by J. ScoTT KELTIE, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical 
Society. Thirty-sixth Annual Publication. Revised after Official Returns. 
Crown 8vo, lus. 6d. 





THE PHILIPPINES 
AND ROUND ABOUT. 


With Some Account of British Interests in These Waters 
YOUNGHUSBAND, 


Queen's Own Corps of Guides, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 


By Major G. J. 


With Illustrations and Map, Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


OBSERVER.—* A bright and informing volume on a subject of considerable 
topical interest. It has some admirable illustrations.” 





ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DONEGAL 


AND ANTRIM. By STEPHEN GWYNN. With Illustrations by HvuGu 
TuomMsoN. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Charming Gwynn makes some of the old 
legends live again for us, he brings the peasants before us as they are, his descrip- 
tions have the * tear and the smile’ that so well suit the country, and with geareely 
anexception he has brought his facts and his figures up to date....Above all, 
he shows that he knows the people: he enters into their minds in a way no 
Englishman could....Most entertaining and admirably illustrated.” 


———_—___— _ ED 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM: the 


Astronomer Port of Persia. Tendered into English Verse by Epwarp Fitz- 
GERALD. Pott dvo, 2s. 6d. net. (Golden Treasury Sertes. 





| THE JEW IN ENGLISH POETRY AND DRAMA 
STROPHIC FORMS IN THE BIBLE. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC LITERATURE OF THE JEWS.-+I 








APRIL NUMBER NOW READY 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
EDITED BY 
I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s. 6d.; Annual Subseription, post-free, 11s. 


CONTENTS: 


I. Psevpo-Joserucs, JOSEPH BEN GORION. II. YERAH-MEEL BES SUELOMOA. 
By Dr. A. Neubauer. 
JEWS AND MODERN THOUGHT. By Oswald John Siman. 
| BIBLICAL StupIEs. By the Rev. Professor T. K. Cheyne, D.D 
| Poerry.-To tHE GLORY OF JERUSALEM. THE FasT OF TEBBTR. By Miss 


Nina Davis. 

By Charles B. Mabon 

By Dr. Paul Ruben. 

ontinued h 


By Professor Moritz Steinschneider. 
CRITICAL NOTICES, 
NOTES. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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THE MAY NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


IS NOW READY. 





Frontispiece : 
An Exquisite Photogravure—* FABIOLA.” 
By HENNER. 

The Contents of the MAY Number of the“ Pall Malt 
Magazine” include several Articles of exceptional 
mterest, 

Rembrandt’s Etchings. 

An Article by FREDERICK WEDMORE, Illus- 
trated by many exquisite Reproductions of Prints 
trom the British Muscum. 

St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

An interesting Account of the Capital of New- 
foundland, with many beautiful Pictures. 

Sketches in Egypt. III. 

‘Che final instalment of Drawings by Mr.C. DANA 
GIBSON, the celebrated American artist. 

The London of Pepys. 

An Article of literary and antiquarian interest, 
by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 

Silhouettes in Parliament. 

Personal Sketches in Parliament, with Caricature 
Tortraits. 
ie following complete Stories are included in the 
MAY Number. 

A Throw of the Dice. 

By Miss DORA G. McCHESNEY. 


Two Women. By Joun Foster FRASER, 


The Mountains of the Moon. 

By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
Reing Detectives. By E. NEssit. 
The Lost Torpedo. By W. L. ALDEN, 

Other Articles, Stories, and Poems by Ss. R. 
CROCKETT, W. CLARK RUSSELL, ROSAMOND 
MARRIOTT WATSON, W. T. GREENE, G. 8. 
STREET, &c. ; 

The Tilustrations form a special feature of the PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE. Inthe MAY Number there are 
many fine Drawings by A. 8. HARTRICK, &. H. 
C. DANA GIBSON, CLAUD SHEPPERSON, 





T 






MfAX COWPER. G. GRENVILLE MANTON, A. H 
BUCKLAND, LEWIS BAUMER, &c. 


reed 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


OFFICES: 
18 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON. W.c. 
ASTOR COURT BUILDING. NEW YORK. 





No. 95. APRIL, 1899. rice 6s. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


DISCIPLINE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH 

THF PsaLMS AND THE NEW CRITICISM 

LORD SELBORNE’S “ MEMORIALS.” Part IL. 

EDWARD THRING OF UPPINGHAM 

HOLMES AND PaRSONS' EDITION OF THE SEPITVA- 
GINT 

HIGH CROSSE: OF IRELAND By Margaret Stokes. 

Tur DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMEDT. 

CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE. 


Foway SOCIETY AT THE FALL OF THE WESTERN 


CRITICISM 


+LISH 
PEW &! 


RE SPOTTISWC 


ODE. 








”., New Street Square. 


| 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, 


alas Bg J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

ce-Chancellor - Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS iN 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant elon - 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See.the 7'imes, July 13th, 1864, — 


iii a - - COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

‘ on. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. D: that 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlore apart tha he hag 
. wet, 


December 31st, 1864 
aa sccail -~ J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
act from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :~-“Is prescribed by scores of 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want cod yet 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Ts the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHLUMATISM, &c. ‘ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &e. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S C Sond 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, + OUENS on the 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 134., 28. 94,, 4g 6d 
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Just Published.—Price 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 378. APRIL, 1899. 
CONTENTS: 
DANTE 4ND THE ART OF POETRY. 
INDIA UNDER LORD ELGIN. 
MEDLEVAL WARFARE. 
PEEL AND PITT. 
OLD OAK. 
THE WAGES AND SAVINGS OF WORKING-MEN. 
THE IDEALS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
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Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
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ot this wine will be found equal to l4s, &s, ghee itens ov ae saat 

wine usually sold at much higher Established 1887. Incorporated 1880. 

prices. Pald-ip Capital teicseccceacsencee £1,500,000 

PROBCEVOSE UNG 9 5:0:5<.0's a'o phn ceneans 750,000 
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constantly increasing number of 17s. 9s. 6d. Colonies 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and seat 
for collection. 
| DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
} Which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURY, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
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EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of ths 
natural Cocoa, on being stibjected “to~ powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of o1!, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—*Cocoaine.” 
2 product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
bas the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many. beneticially taking the place. Its active prin 
ntie nerve stimulant, supp 

és. Saas n > without unduly exciting the system 

B A N K.. |! Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it o 

ESTABLISHED 1851 your tradesman, a tin will be sent post-free for nine 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS.. Chancery Lane, London. | stamps—JAMES EPP» and CO., Limited, Home- 
INVESTED FUNDS £10.900,000 | pathic Chemists, London. 
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3 Dozen. Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
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avd Bottles. 

All “ho know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold ia Great Britain to equal them in value, | 

General Price List Free by Post. 
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WINE MERCHANTS. 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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A BOOK EVERY IMPERIALIST SHOULD PROCURE 


LIFE OF SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES, 


FOUNDER OF se AND OF THE ZOOLOGICAL 


OCIETY OF LONDON. 


By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
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* Ruled Java as no one ever ruled it before or s 
If Stamford Raffles had uot fought in the te 
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« A book which no student 


“ Half a century before the mission of Sir Rutherford Alcock, the idea of opening 
5 Ju Gazette, 1898. 


So incarnate in his person was the sentiment of honour and the public interest, | 


up Japan fascinated this wonderful man.”--St S'S 





{.P.,in the Grap.ric, 1898. 
ce." — 7" 38. 

eth of opposition, not only from 
» Administration, Lord Salisbury might sleep | 
here would be no Chinese question to trouble him.” 


f our Far Eastern policy can afford to miss.” 
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| and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES seut 
application. 
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| RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SU PPLIED, 
| BW nomatter what the subject. “Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED, 2! 
“Studio Magazine,” early numbers, Is. cach offered ; 
|; “Hist. Geog., Badminton * Hunting,” L.P., £10; “ Heptalogia, 
| *Old Paris.” 1878, 40s.; “Alice in Wonderland,” 1866, 40s.: “1 
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d 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogue. 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





that to see him was to trust him.”—Spealer, 189s. 
With Maps and Illustrations. ONE GUINEA. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 
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J. NISBET AND CO.’S LIST. 
DANTON: a Study. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, B.A, 
late Scholar of Balliol College. 





Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 16s. 


#4 piece of real tragedy, given with admirable restraint and eloquence.” 
—Spectator. 

“We greet Mr. Belloc as a rising star in the world of letters. One is amazed at 
this book coming from so young a writer. In spite of paradox and occasional gush, 
the style, in the main, is as lofty and pure as is his treatment of his magnificent 
subject.” —LAterature. | 

“Mr, Hilaire Belloc’s admirable life will fill a place from which it will not be 
easy 10 displace it. His study is philosophic, luminous, and exact, and, so far as 
the ascertained facts of Danton’s life are concerned, exhaustive.”—Scotsman. 


FRAGMENTS OF 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By FELIX MOSCHELES, 
Author of “In Bohemia with Du Maurier.” 


With 3 Photogravure Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


“4 decidedly entertaining book.”— Times. 

« 4 very pleasant, readable book....It is not so much his reminiscences....that 
attract us, as the unintentional portraiture of his own personality, radiant with 
good spirits, sweet nature, and quick wits.” —Bookman. 

“4 sparkling book written by a light-hearted man, who is luckily able to say 
that he has lived a thoroughly happy life.” —Glasgow Herald, 





GREAT 
LORD BURGHLEY: 


A Study in Elizabethan Statecraft. 
By MARTIN A. S. HUME 
With Photogravurs Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE 


“In Major Hume’s volume we have at last an adequate biography of Lurd 
Burghiey.”—Spectator. 

“An able, thoughtful, and stimulating book, which is likely to remain the 
siandard biography of the founder of the House of Cecil.”—Speaker. 

“4 capable, informing piece of work, excellently adapted to the needs of readers 
who are willing to be taught of what stuff our great men are made.”—Globe, 





SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


JOHN RUSKIN, 
SOCIAL REFORMER. 


By J. A. HOBSON. 
With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“A very thoughtful and interesting treatise."—Spectator. 
Mr. Hobson has in this beautiful and heart-searching analysis of Ruskin’s 
teaching made the crooked paths straight and the rough places plain ; he has, in 


ict, synthesised it, so that the man in the street can understand it if he will. No 
; economist is more thoroughly equipped for the task.’—Bra7ford Observer. 


THE LIFE OF - 
GEORGE MULLER 


(OF BRISTOL). 
By the Rev. A. T. PIERSON, D.D. 


Large post 8vo, 6s. 





[April 24th. 
This is the only authoritative Life of Mr. Miller, and has been 
written at the request of his family and friends. 


THE LIFE OF 
F. W. CROSSLEY. 


By J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


Illustrated, extra crown 8yvo, és. 


(Immediately. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


As Required by Righteousness and Patriotism. 
By Dean FARRAR, 


Crown vo, Is. 6d. 





J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, London, W. ; 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


Messrs, HORACE MARSHALL & SON'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 
NEW ZEALAND. 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD: 
AO TEA ROA. 


By the Hon. W. P. REEVES, 
Agent-General for New Zealand. 
Being a Historical and Descriptive Account of New Zealand. 


Large 8vo (8} by 5}), with Maps (including specially constructed Map 
to illustrate the Maori Wars), many Illustrations and Portraits, 
and Ornamental Devices from Maori Designs, 6s. net. 

The Atheneum says :—“ Beautifully got up and illustrated....Among the special 
merits is a remarkably fine study of the character of Sir George Grey.” 

Literature says :—“* New Zealand at last possesses a history that is not a dry 
chronicle of events, but is a vivid, brilliant representation of the actual life of the 
colony, by one who in the past has played, and we hope in the future has still to 
play, no inconsiderable part in its history.” 

The Daily News says :—“In all the very considerable literature dealing with 
these wild and magnificent islands in the South Pacific, we know no single volume 
pont is so eminently readable or so likely to be useful in creating an interest in 
them.” 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE STORY OF INDIA. 


By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, 
Author of “The History of China,” <c. 
1/6 With an Introduction by HOWARD A. KENNEDY. 1/6 


The Times says :—“ A clear account of Great Britaiu’s achievements in the East 
-. pleasant to read....will supply many new ideas.” 

The Saturday Review says :—* He has succeeded in making passing reference to 
almost every essential constituent of the great stream of Indian history, without 
incurring anything in the nature of mental indigestion.” 


STUDIES OF THE MIND AND ART OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


By JAMES FOTHERINGHAM. 
Crown 8vo, 570 pp., 78. 6d. 
Literature says :—“ It is sound, sympathetic, and readable.” 
The Bisuop OF DURHAM writes :—“I read the first edition with very great 
interest and protit, and have frequently had the pleasure ot recommending it to 
friends as (in my opinion) the best introduction to the study of Browning.” 


A ROSARY OF CHRISTIAN 
GRACES. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER MoLAREN, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

In handsome crimson cloth cover, full gilt, with Photogravure 
Portrait. Forming the Fourth Volume in the Present Day 
Preachers Series, edited by FREDERICK A. ATKINS. 

The Speaker says :—* A noble group of Sermons, marked by that subtle union 
of reason, imagination, and spiritual fervour, which make Dr. McLaren's Sermons 
representative of the modern pulpit in its most lofty moods.” 

The Independent says :—* He has never given us finer work, and the publishers 
have done their part with exquisite taste—indeed, I question whether a volume of 
Sermons has ever been produced in a more hands»me or attractive form.” 


DR. JOSEPH PARKER’S GREAT WORK. 


STUDIES IN TEXTS.—Vol. Ill. 
By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
Sermons and Suggestions, invaluable to all Ministers and Students. 
The Series to be completed in Six Volumes. 
Vols. I.. IL, and III. Now READY. 

Black and White says :—‘ This is a book at once for the Christian believer and 
for the student of style. No wonder that this marvellous orator can hold thousands 
of people spellbound at his truly inspired utterances.” 

The British Weekly says :—* Dr. Parker’s ‘ Studies in Texts’ promises to be one of 
his most valuable productions. The second volume contains some of his bri 
thoughts, and will suggest many things to every preacher. The book has the 
merit of being new in every sense.” 


THE LIFE & TEACHING OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 


By THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 

Being a Chronological Arrangement of the Gospel Narratives. With 
an Introductory Study by the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, Dean 
of Canterbury. In this work, which is printed on art paper, 
all the actual words of our Lord and Old Testament quotat:ons 
appear in special types, different from that used in other parts 
of the book. With 32 fine Full-page Illustrations of the Holy 
Land, 3s. 6d. 























The Methodist Times says :—* This charming book is not a new life of Christ ; it 
is not a theological or ethical treatise upon it. It is just simply an arrangement of 
the matter contained in t Gospels into oue consecutive modern narrative. 

| The author has really edited the sacred narratives, and without using a single word 
of his own, has reconstructed the lifeand teaching of our Lord. The book is conveni 


NEW BOOK BY SARAH GRAND. 


In attractive Cover, with Portrait, ls. 


THE MODERN MAN & MAID 


By SARAH GRAND, 


ent in size and price, and beautifully printed. It deserves the widest circulation.” 





London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON, 
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COMPLETION OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL 


EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS 


Now Ready.—Large crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Vol. 18.—BALLADS AND MISCELLANIES. 


With 35 Full-page Illustrations by the Author, GEORGE CRUIKSHANK and 
JouN LEECH, 35 Woo Icuts, 3 Portraits of Thackeray's Ancestors, an Engraving 
of the Author from a Drawing by SAMUEL LAURENCE, and a_ Photo- 
gravure from a Drawing by CHINNERY of Thackeray at the Age of Three, 
with his Father and Mother. The Volume also contains a Life of ‘Thackeray 
by LESLIE STEPHEN, and a Bibliography. 
This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and 
.hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from 
the Author’s original MSS. and Note-books; and each Volume in- 
cludes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie. 
TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 
1. VANITY FAIR. 2. PENDENNIS. 3. YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. 
4. THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON; THE FITZBOODLE PAPERS, &c. 
h. SKETCH-BOOKS. 6. CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUNCH, &¢c. 7. THE HISTORY 











OF HENRY ESMOND; and the LECTURES. 8 THE NEWCOMES. 9. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKs, &¢. 10. THE VIRGINIANS. 11. THE ADVENTURES 
OF PHILIP; and A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY 12. LOVEL THE 


0 ° 
WIDOWER: ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; DENIS DUVAL, 


AND MISCELLANIES. 
REPRESENTATIVE PRESS OPINIONS. 


Pall Mall Gazette. —-“ Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. are warmly to be con- 
gratulated on the handsome and at the same time inexpensive edition they have 
now completed with good print and paper, strong and wearable binding, to say 
nothing of copious and excellent illustrations. We must not forget Mrs. Ritchie's 
"sympathetic and charming introductions to each volume, in which, among other 
matters of deep interest, are disclosed the agreeable and touching relations between 
her father, his family, and his hosts of friends. To persons of moderate means, 
who desire to have a complete and handy collection of Thackeray's works, we 
cannot too strongly commend Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.'s set of 13 volumes.” 

Bookman.—*In her new biographical edition Mrs. Richmond Ritchie gives us 
precisely what we want. The volumes are a pleasure’to hold and to handle. 
They are just what we like our ordinary every-day Thackeray to be. And prefixed 
to each ot them we have all that we wish to know, or have any right to know, 
about the author himself; all the circumstances, letters and drawings which bear 
upon the work.” 

World.—“ Herself a writer of singular charm, and animated by a filial de- 
votion to the memory of her father, Mrs. Ritchie is happily enabled to supplement 
her own recollections with illuminative extracts trom his note-books and 
correspondence.” 

Queen. —* Paper, print, and binding, and the way the illustrations are re- 
produced, are alike satisfactory, and the edition will no doubt take its place as the 
library edition of Thackeray.” 

New e.— This biographical edition is indispensable to the student of 
Thackeray, and the best that has been issued for the general reader.” 

Truth.—“ Mrs. Richmond Ritchie contributes to each volume of this edition a 
«biographical introduction.’ This series of introductions certainly adds a unique 
attraction to what is in all respects a handsome edition of Thackeray.” 

*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent 
post-free on application. 


&e. 13. BALLADS 


OTHER EDITIONS OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo, 


10s. 6d. each. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's writings 

* which had not been previously collected, with many additional Illustra- 
tions. It has been printed from new type on fine paper, and, with the 
exception of the Edition de Luxe, it is the largest and handsomest 
edition that has been published. 

THE LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8¥vo, 
handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or balf-russia, marbled edges, £13 13s. 
Witb Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle,and Frederick Walker. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


THE POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo, 
with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 ds. ; or half- 


morocco, gilt, £5 10s. : 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. 
. crown &vo.' bound in cloth, £4 11s.; or handsomely bound’ ia balf- 
moroceo, £8 8s. Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations 
of the former Editions and many new Illustrations by eminent Artists. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, ls. 6d. each ; or 1s. in paper cover. 
*,.* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
THE NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold- |THE MISCELLANIES. 14vols. in 
lettered cloth case, 21s. | gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Edition. Each Volume Illustrated by a Vignette Title-page. 
crown Svo, 6s. each. 

CONTENTS :—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a 
Young Prince—To Esther, &c.—Bluebeard’s Keys, &c.--The Story of Elizabeth ; 
Two Hours: Brom an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel; Fulham Lawn 
—Miss Williamsou’s Divagations~Mrs. Dymond. 





Uniform 


10 vols. large 





THE ETCHINCHAM LETTERS. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, Author of “Pages from the Day-Book , 
Hardacre,” &c.; and Sir FREDERICK: POLLOCK, Bart. Cr ove eta 
Daily News.—‘* These delightful compositions form a qualification vat 
familiar statement that in England letter-writing is a lost art. They possess the 
charm of old masterpieces written for private perusal only ; their spirit is - thes 
and their style as polished as it is unaffected.” i eee 
Literature.—* The charm of the book lies mainly in that slowly elaborated 
Laake ngaag oay ot erener = op - method can rival the epistolary.. =, 
page in the book is pervaded by a charm which one va i rtion to its 
increasing rarity—the charm of scholarship.” Tues in proportion to = 
Scotsman. —* This is a book that bids fair to achieve a reputation. The featot 
telling a story and revealing character by the exchange of ‘letters between, tes 
preys mo correspondents has rarely been accomplished with so much art coeer 
and charm.” oo 


THE CALIPHATE: its Rise, Decline 


pig bien By a Muir, K-C.S.I., LL.D., &c., Author of “The Life 
of Mahomet,” “The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty,” &¢c. Wi aps, Third 
Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. . ith Maps, Third 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT 


BROWNING AND ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. Second Impres- 
sion, with 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. ; 
Spectator. ~-“We venture to think that no such remarkable and unbroken 
series of intimate letters between two remarkable people has ‘ever been given to 
the world....There is something extraordinarily touching in the gradual unfolding 
of the romance in which two poets play the parts of hero and heroine.” si 





NEW VOLUME OF 
THE DICTIONARY OF NA'IONAL BIOGRAPRY, 
Royal 8vo, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled. edges, 20s. net, 
THE MT . LDVIIT. (‘UBAT.DINI—-WAKEPIELD) O 


OL F 
ICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Vol I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued 


wditec 
quarterly until the completion of the work, which will be effected within two 
years from the present time. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKE. 


SPEARE. . By SIDNEY LEF, Editor of “The Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.” Fourth Edition. With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the 
Earl of Southampton, ‘and Facsimiles of Shakespeare's known Signatures. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 5d. 
Literature. -—* Mr. Lee's work, both for its literary qualities and its scholarship, 
does credit to English letters, and it will probably be regarded for years to come as 
the most useful, the most judicious, and the most authoritative of all existing 


SHAKESPEARE’S HAND. 


WRITING : Facsimiles of the Five Authentic Autograph Signatures of the 
Poet. Extracted from SIDNEY LEE’s “ Life of William Shakespeare.” Witb 
an Explanatory Note, crown 8vo, 6d. 


THE WAR IN CUBA: the Experiences 


of an Englishman with the United States Army. By JOHN BLACK ATKINS, 
M.A. With 4 Maps and a Frontispiece, crown Svo, 6s. 
Times.--* Tbe book not only gives vivid pictures of the mismanaged campaign 
in Cuba, but includes many interesting observations of the curiously mixed force 
with which the United States undertook their first oversea operations.” 


THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE: 


a Study in Artistic Development... By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. Swmail 
crown 8Vo, ds. . ‘ 

Spectator.—* We cannot leave this fascinating work without calling attention 
to the delightful consistency of its construction. The matter of the book is treated 
with a lucidity and coherence of thought suggestive of the developments of a 
sonata.” 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of THE 


BLACK DOUGLAS, fy 8. f. 
CROCKETT, is now ready. The FIRST 
EDITION was promptly exhausted upon 
publication. ; 


Academy. —“ A stirring story of fighting and loving and vengeance.” 

Christian World.—* The story is from beginning to end a most thrilling ove. 
-¢..Love, adventure, humour, pathos wholesomely mingle, but its chief note is 
that of terror, and it is struck with the hand of a master. It. would be difficult to 
find anything in modern literature where the sease of sheer dread is so skilfully 
aud so powerfully played upon.” 


GOD’S GREETING. 


GARRETT LEIGH. 
bserver.—‘ A really interesting story.” 
unday Sun.—“A modern social story.... brightly written and convi: 


A MODERN MERCENARY. 


~ A es = HESEESH PRICHARD (E. and H. Heron), Authors of * Tammers 
uel,” &c. ; ; 

Athenzum.—*“ A well-written and lively romance.” 

Spectator.—“The plot is fresh, the intrigue ingenious, the por!ruture*. 
and the treatnient unhackneyed....Altogether this is a fierce and vivil romance. 

Saturday Review.—“A very good story, full of thrilling adventure, aud coo- 
taining some smart dialogue.” 

Scotsman.—"“ A clever story and good literature. The book has freshness and 
strength, and will be enjoyed alike by the critical and by the mere lover of a fine 
dramatic and romantic story.” 


By Joun 
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